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FISHING PARTY—BOSTON HARBOR. 

Our artist, Mr. Wade, has here sketched for us with his usual 
felicity, an amphibious scene, with a mixture of land and seascape 
in it, strongly characteristic of Boston harbor, Boston folks and 
Boston notions. It requires no stretch of the imagination, from 
the skilful indications of the artist, to picture to ourselves the close 
of a summer day, when the fainting breeze scarcely ruffles the sur- 
face of the inner harbor—when there is no wind outside, and out- 
ward and inward bound vessels, making scarcely any perceptible 
progress, rise and fall slightly on the ground swell, their flaccid 
sails swinging to and fro with the motion of the sea. Yet with all 
this tranquillity no lassitude is felt by the party of fishermen who 
are making preparations for a grand marine banquet under the 
rocky bluff, for if there be no wind, yet the salt air is invigorating 
and bracing, and the “ sun’s perpendicular height” no longer 
“illumines the depth of the sea.” There is no danger of their 
being boiled and stewed themselves, while subjecting cod, had- 
dock and biavives to those agreeable processes. Let us glance 
at the various characters and their avocations. In the centre of 
the picture is the huge iron pot, almost large enough to serve as a 
cauldron for the witches represented so quaintly by Shakspeare 
in Macbeth. But it is not destined to contain 
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“ Bye of newt and toe of frog,” 
“ Toad that under the cold stone 
Nights hath numbered thirty-one.” 

Bat other and wholesomer ingredients “ to make the mixture slab 
and good.” At this moment the chowder is cooking in that pot, 
and the amphibious gentleman on the butter-box is having a taste 
—a foretaste of the principal dish of a banquet worthy of Apicius. 
Talk not of chowder, ye benighted mortals who have only eaten 
it at hotels in the city. You do not know what chowder is. You 
mast partake of it where the ingredients are obtained—where the 
fish, fresh from the water, are sliced up while they are firm and 
hard, and vitality has not yet left them ; and then your cook must 
be a man born with a genius for chowder. This is indispensable. 
Moreover the chowder must be eaten with that appetite a trip upon 
the bay alone inspires. We hold it to be morally impossible that 
an out-and-out landlubber can enjoy achowder. Behind the ma- 
gician entrusted by the party with the highly responsible office of 
chowder-master (it is harder to make a chowder than to write a 
poem !) is another individual, pondering on the origin of his huge 


cigar, and endeavoring to settle the important question whether it | 


originated in the Vuelta de Abajo, or in Kinderhook—a problem 
ultimately to be resolved in smoke. There is no “sogering” in 
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A FISHING PARTY IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


| Our group of pleasure-seekers. A third individual is busy cleaning 
| fish for a fry ; a fourth is picking up chips to “ keep the pot diling” 

—voluntary stoker to the piscatorial association. The pleasure- 

boat is high and dry, with her halliards and sprits hanging loose 
| in the idle wind. A part of the “expedition” are about putting 
off in the jolly boat, after they have seen the revenue cutter slowly 
working her way up the bay in the calm. Others of the party are 
| digging clams for a clam-bake—baked clams being a seaside lux- 
| ury im great repute, and quite worthy of being named in the same 
sentence with fish-chowder. Far in the distance of our picture is 
seen the pyramidal city of Boston, crowned by the dome of the 
State House, a perpetual landmark. During the summer season 
these fishing parties are of frequent occurrence. They are rarely 
so unsuccessful as not to obtain the material for a glorious mari- 
_ time banquet—and often a good deal of adventure befalls them. 

To be becalmed in a fog—to get aground, to be compelled to pass 

a night on one of the islands, these are contingencies that mast 
| enter into the calculations of all those who abandon the besom of 
| their families for the bosom of the deep. These parties are often 
composed of men of wealth and station, who don the nautical 
| garb to “have a good time.” There are a number of clubs or- 


| ganized for this purpose. 
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Then, raising his voice, as he marked the despondent looks 
which followed his sad prediction, Zuamozin would begin a strain 
of enthusiastic hope. 

“Children of Aztlan—despair not! Ye are many—ye are 
strong. Come up together in concert! let the tribes from afar 
send their young men and their wise chiefs. Let the Indian no 
longer lift his hand against an Indian, but join in the great feast of 
union, Let us learn how the Spaniards march on the war-path. 
Let us have captains and an army, like the strangers, and be to- 
gether a great nation once more. Then shall we build up cities 
like our Aztee fathers, and the red warriors of the land shall 
come to us, asking shelter beneath our power. And we will unite 
all the tribes from the mountains to the sea, and be as one warrior 
and one wise chief, possessing the land forevermore, even as our 
fathers of Aztlan. Behold, children! the spirits of the dead look 
down upon us, and I hear their words, crying: ‘Join! join! 
descendants of Aztlan! ioin, and become a great and mighty: 
people.’ ” 

With such harangues had Zumozin unfolded to the tribes 
among whom he sojourned, the plan of an Indian confederacy 
tat might succeed in arresting the decay which he knew too well 
must be the fate of all the race, should they in their present divid- 
ed state, become more intimately known to the encroaching white 
man. The craft and violence which had reduced the aborigines 
of the tierra caliente to a condition abject and deplorable in the 
extreme, would be equally ruinous to the yet uncorrupted deni- 
zens of the upper regions above the city of Mexico, just so soon 
as the marauding adventurers and traders should become suf- 
ficiently numerous to warrant their customary methods of tamper- 
ing. The object of Zumozin, therefore, was, by some wise plan 
of confederation, to consolidate the roving familics and remnants 
of nations into a federated people, formidable in point of numbers, 
and governed by such regulations as would admit of their being 
disciplined in military science, and taught the rudiments of a 
sound national education. The scheme was not Utopian ; indeed 
it was one which promised important results, and which, if devised 
at any period before the Spaniards had corrupted the unhappy 
natives, might have preserved the latter from much of the misery 
which is now their lot in the interior of Mexico. 

Such a plan of confederation had been already twice conceived 
by purely savage intellect among the Atlantic tribes, and foiled 
only because of its being too late in execution to reach its object 
—once, in the early history of the New England colonics, when 
King Philip’s war threatened total annihilation to the English, 
and again, in later times, when Tecumtha rallied the tribes, and 
fought the last good fight of the savage against the white man. 
In both of these aboriginal schemes of union, the lack of success 
arose simply from their having been devised too late, when the 
whites were become too powerful to resist. 

Dusenbury had listened to the earnest words of his friend Zu- 
mozin, with a countenance that showed how fully he appreciated 
the noble impulses which gave birth to them; and he rejoined, 
with a glistening eye: 

“Capting, you’re a brick, an’ deserve to be president o’ this ere 
dod-rotted republic in jes’ about no time, now, I tell ye. Ef you 
want to bring about the real elevation o’ yaller skins, jes’ you larn 
“em to respect themselves, and make ’em fvel that an ingin’s good 
as a white man, if he’s decent. A man’s a man, and by jingo, 
they owned the land before any white fellar ever set foot on’t. 
’T aint fair to drive ‘em clean out o’ their own shanties, by 
thunder.” 

“ Lettus hope that the age of persecution is passing away,” 
said Padre Herrata. “No nation is secure that is intolerant.” 

“True as gospel,” ejaculated Dusenbury. “ But what course 
will our new government take, if it be true that Paredes is to 
have dictatorial authority *” 

“I know not that such authority will be allowed him,” answer- 
ed Padre Herrata, “but this we must expect—war on the part of 
the United States, and civil war in Mexico.” 

“ And who will wage the civil war?” 

“ A dozen ambitious chieftains, anxious for power—men who 
could be controlled but by one master-spirit, popular alike with 
the people and the army.” 

“You mean Santa Anna.” 

“ You understand me, Anselmo. But, alas! the general dwells 
ingloriously abroad, when his country demands his services bere.” 

“ He hates the Americans!” 

“‘ More bitterly even than Paredes, who, besides, is not popular 
with the soldiers. If we would avert civil war, Santa Anna must 
return.” 

“ But bow * his life might be the forfeit. Remember Iturbide 
and Guerrero.” 

“The army will protect him, and Paredes must yield the com- 
mand of that, in order to secure himself from a host of jealous 
rivals.” 


“ It is true—Sante Anna must return.” 


“ Go then, Anselmo, at once to Vera Craz, a8 was your inten- 
tion. Embark for Havana,.where Santa Anna now waits, ond 
tell him that his presence is needed in Mexico. He will return 
with you.” 

“ But if in the meantime war should break out ?” 

“What better service can you accomplish, my son, than to 
bring another defender to our country? Santa Anna is ambitious, 
but ambition in one man, is better than anarchy and disunion 
among all our chiefs. Anselmo—follow my counsel, as you love 
Mexico! Senor Dusenbury and mysclf leave at once for the 
frontier. Go you at once to Santa Anna.” 

“I will, my father!” cried Zumozin, rising and taking the 
priest’s hand. “ Farewell! we shall soon meet again. And you, 
my brave American,” continued the Mexican youth, as Dusen- 
bury came forward for a parting embrace, “if all your nation 
and all my countrymen were just and loyal as yourself, the name 
of war would never be breathed in their councils. Farewell, my 
friend, and may we yet greet each other under less gloomy 
auspices.” 

With these words, Zamozin departed, leaving his two friends to 
arrange all things for their contemplated journey from the capital. 
In the meantime, we must return to other actors in our drama of 
history and life. 

The news of Taylor’s occupation of the eastern bank of the 
Rio Grande had just reached the capital of Mexico, and had been 
made the sul,ject of a public proclamation which was placarded 
throughout the city. It was considered as the initiative of war. 
Whatever might have been the numbers or vitality of the peace 
party of Mexico a few weeks before, ere yet Herrara’s administra- 
tion had succumbed to the demands of popular belligerency, 
there was very little manifestation of pacific feelings by an assem- 
blage at the market-place. All lips breathed hostility to the in- 
vader, albeit some were pale in so doing. Anathemas without 
stint were hurled at the perfidious nation which, it was asserted, 
had wantonly provoked and pushed to extremity the quarrel, in 
the lust for aggrandizement and territory. Many priests mingled 
with the laymen of the crowd, exhorting the latter to die, if neces- 
sary, in their country’s defence, and to pay out their last dollar 
to support a righteous cause ; but none of these religious gentle- 
men offered of themselves to furnish contributions, though it was 
well known that the revenues of the state were insignificant com- 
pared with those of the church. However, if wanting in liberal- 
ity, the good clergy lacked not in zeal, and dispensed the bless- 
ings of the church very generously, if they did not its funds. 

Aside from the crowd, conversing in an animated manner, 
walked two individuals with whom the reader is already acquaint- 
ed. They did not appear to be so much occupied with the general 
subject of excitement, as with their own personal matters. 

“ By St. Iago! whoever this villain of an American be, I shall 
not sleep well till I triumph over him,” muttered the younger of 


| the two colloquists, clinching his teeth as he spoke, and frowning 


ominously, 

“You have your father’s temper, Falcone,” 
ion. “ But who and what is this American ?”’ 

“T know nothing of him, further than that he rendered some 
service to the late administration, and wes in favor with Herrara. 
He is called Senor Dusenbury, and rumor says he assisted in dis- 
persing the brigand band of Joaquin Morani some time since; a 
bold fellow, that Morani, who attacked a government conducta 
not long before he was taken.” 

“And a priest, Padre Herrata, was not such a one mentioned 
in connection with the capture of Morani 1?” 

“ You know all about it.” 

“ Doubtless! I have a good memory, and readily recall the cir- 
cumstance. Moreover, I will tell you something else. The gov- 
ernment conducta which the brigand attacked, was designed, if 
captured, to supply the troops of General Paredes, then in revoit. 
This American and the priest, by preventing the plunder, saved 
Herrara’s government from pecuniary ruin. You understand 
me, Falcone ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Consequently Herrara became a friend to both the worthy 
gentlemen. But that is no reason Paredes should remember them 
with gratitude. You understand me now, Falcone ?” 

“ Perfectly, Don Ricardo.” 

“ Your path, then, is open. Paredes knows you for his friend, 
and will give you full authority as regards not only this American 
and the priest, but as to all connected with them. Doubtless you 
understand me now, my dear Gabricl Falcone.” 

Don Ricardo laughed in his singular manner, as he quictly 
gave utterance to these words, the effect of which on his hearer 
was powerful. Falcone stopped short in his walk, and seized his 
associate’s hand. 

“Don Ricardo,” he cried, “you are the devil, I believe, for 
knowing everything. I see clearly what you would have me do, 
and will at once to the president.” 

“ He will give you a commission, doubtless, which you can 
turn to account, my dear Gabriel, But, now, a word with you, 
This lovely maiden, Glinton’s sister—she will very probably re- 
quire new protection. Would she scorn to accept my poor hospi- 
tality till—” 

Falcone looked in Don Ricardo’s face, and marked the hidden 
meaning of his covert glance. 

“You know she will be perfectly safe under my roof,” contin- 
ned Don Ricardo. 

Falcone smiled in response to the sardonic expression of his 
companion. 

“ And perfectly at home,” pursued Don Ricardo, 

Again the two men exchanged smiles. 


cried his compan- 


“ And you will be quite at home, likewise, you are aware, 
Gabriel.” 

There was no need of farther interchange of glance of smile, 
the two schemers anderstood cach other as well as if hours had 
been expended in mutual explanation. 


CHAPTER XIif. 


THE PASS OF RIO FRIO. 


Tne lofty summits of the Anahunc Corditleras glittered in the 
full blaze of a noonday sun, like shafts of gold or emerald, and a 
thousand streams skirting their declivitics, belted the plains as 
with ribbons of shining silver. On a lofty point on the main 
highway leading from the city of Mexico downwards toward the 
coast and the eastern provinces, a small cavalcade had just halted, 
as if to rest, after ascending one of the most difficult hills upon 
the route. 

Below the eminence, whence the party now gazed admiringly, 
lay the city of Mexico, with all its towering edifices, lying in the 
bosom of an immense plain, over which a multitude of bright 
lakes were scattered far and wide, reflecting the meridian splendor 
of the day. Tezcnco, that immense sheet of water, once so mag- 
nificent a feature of the capital’s environs, stretched to the right, 
its shores bordered by white-walled haciendas, divided by broad 
grecn pastures and waving woods. Afar could be discerned tho 
snow-crowned tops of Popocatapetl and Jztaceithuatl, monarch- 
like, looking down upon the valleys over which they had presid- 
ed, priests of fire, since the creation of the world. Lake Chalco, 
in the distance was dimly discoverable ; Xochimileo, somewhat 
nearer, seemed stretching from the base of the mountain beneath 
them, almost at their feet. And, on every side, whereon the eyo 
could rest, it beheld a blooming garden of |uxuriant vegetation, 
falling, in successive terraces, from the elevated plain of Mexico, 
down to the beautiful plateaux beneath, where smiled the superb 
city of Puebla, circled by rolling fields of golden grains and 
orchards of thriving fruit trees. 

But Popocatapetl, snow-diademed eighteen thousand feet above 
the sea-level, and three thousand higher than the regions of per- 
petual snow! and that brother mountain, Izetacthuatl, returning 
the icy glitter of his smile! O, what histories might these giant 
monarchs of the land unfold, could voice be given them to tell us 
of the past. Beneath their unchanged regards, nations and dy- 
nasties, races and royalties, have crumbled and moaldered away. 
They beheld the march of the first Asiatic adventurers, who, led 
by the visioned sign of the eagle and cactus, came from the wild 
north to occupy the luxuriant southern vales. They looked upon 
the peaceful people that, herding their flocks, and dwelling in 
peace and content, first made their abiding-places in the fertile 
land of Anahuac, and then perished before the fierce and warlike 
Aztecs, who, centuries after, swooped down upon the country. 
They saw, in later days, the warlike Aztec nation conquered by a 
superior race, their temples demolished, their children enslaved. 
They witnessed the expulsion of the conquering Spaniards by the 
united descendants of all the ancient races, and now they awaited 
the coming of a greater invader than had ever before appeared 
—the indomitable and resistless Saxons of the new world. 

Perhaps such were the thoughts of two, who, halting their 
horses on the highest ridge of the elevated road, looked into cach 
other’s eyes and with that mute communion revealed a world of 
thought. These two were a youth attired in a riding suit of 
black, and a young girl clad in garments of the same sombre hue. 
They drew their horses near, side by side, and the young man, as 
with an involuntary impulse, clasped his companion’s ungloved 
hand which lightly held the bridle of her palfrey, and pressed it 
in his own, while their mutual gaze dwelt upon the magnificent 
panorama beneath them. 

Silence seemed indeed the fitting tribute to such a glorious 
scene as was mapped before their vision ; silence which allows the 
heart to drink deeply of the spirit of beauty, until the overwrought 
feelings gush in tears. But a voice, low and earnest, from one of 
two horsemen, who followed immediately the youth and maiden, 
broke thrillingly upon their ears. 

“Tt is a land to live and to die for!” 

“Truly, truly, Father Herrata—a land blessed by Heaven!” 
replied the young girl, turning her face toward the first speaker, 
its lovely features illumined with deep interest. 

“ Ah! that men should desecrate such a land !” cried the young 
man beside her ; “ that injustice and oppression make it necessary 
for men to die in defence of a region so beautiful. Why cannot 
peace abide where all is so peace-inspiring? Why must war 
enter here ?” 

“ Would that it might be prevented !” said-Padre Herrata, sol- 
emnly. ‘ Would to Heaven we had yielded that unfortunate ter 
ritory of Texas, which your people,” addressing Dusenbury, 
“have so long coveted. And doubtless had Herrara been firmly 
established in authority—had he not been threatened so long by 
Paredes—a negotiation would have been effected without diffi- 
culty. But the popular voice is for war—it clamors at Paredes 
because he does not at once take the field, What can we look 
for when the two republics breathe defiance, and thirst for one 
another's blood 

The Yankee was about to speak, when an exclamation from 
the young girl, Teresa, whose gaze had been directed back toward 
the city, caused the whole party suddenly to turn their heads. 
At firet they looked anxiously for their atvendants, Hannibal, Le 
cille and » couple of half breed Mexicans, who, with the pack 
mules, were slowly toiling up the hill which they themselves, 
riding fast, had ascended somewhat in advance. Nothing seemed 
to be apprehended concerning these, but an appearance lower 
down fixed their attention and at once filled them with forebod 
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ings of evil. A clond of dust upon the road indicated the ap- — 


proach of mounted men, who, from the speed with which they 
urged their horses on the ansheltered road exposed to the direct 
heat of the san, were evidently in pursuit of some one in advance. 

“We are discovered and followed,” cricd Padre Herrata. 


| 
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“Those ate government soldiers, doubtless sent to recall as. Let 


us to our speed at once.” 


“ Or fight it oat here—which shall it be, padre?” asked Dusen- | 


bary, coolly examining the priming of a Lorse-pistol which he 
drew from one of his holsters. 

“ We cannot resist—there are too many,” answered the priest. 
“ Best try the speed of our horses, and those mules could like- 
wise be pushed forward. But stay—there is # better plan. Be- 
low us, scarce a quarter of a mile, the road diverges, to unite 
again at the hase of yonder range of hills. Let Hannibal and 
the mules pursue the left, while we press forward on the right. 
We shall be followed hy the pursuers, if sach they be. On now, 
my children, while I direct the good Hannibal on his course and 
inform him where to halt and await us. His road is direct, ours 
cirenitous. Fly, my children !” 

Saying this, Padre Herrata dropped behind to communicate 
with Hannibal, whilst the rest of the party, spurring their horses, 
dashed at once down the slope of the road, and plunged amid the 
thick woods that skirted either side. Alonzo Vallejo, riding 
close to Teresa, kept a watchful eye upon her mettled steed, and 
the Yankee, having satisfied himself that his pistols were in good 
condition, kept close behind, at the same time keeping his head 
half turned about to catch the first glimpse of pursuers on their 
headlong track. 

Thus, through the vistaed length of shady forests and out upon 
the open fields, and over slope and acclivity, the three riders 
kept their way. A gallop of ten minutes carried them far down 
the mountain terraces, but they still preserved unabatedly the 
speed with which they had started. Suddenly the quick ear of 
Dasenbury detected the sound of a horse’s hoofs clattering behind, 
and presently a single steed mounted by a female came flying 
after the fugitives. 

“What on airth hev ye done with yer mule? Where’s the 
padre 1” were IDusenbury’s rapidly uttered questions, as wheeling 
about in his saddle, without drawing bridle, he recognized the 
mulatto, Lucille, who had now arrived abreast of him. 

“Mon Dieu! 1 am killed—of me there is no more,” exclaimed 
the girl, almost gasping for breath, while the excitement of the 
race reddened her yellow visage. ‘ The padre—he is not here— 
woutre chemin—he has my mule. Oceauzr! Mam'selle, I am 
ready to die with the fatigue.” 

Teresa looked back inquiringly to Lucille, who, with a great 
effort, for the speed with which she had followed the party had 
almost exhausted her strength, managed to explain that Padre 
Herrata had exchanged his horse for the mule on which she was 
riding, and bidden her to press forward to join her mistress, 
whilst he, with Hannibal and the other attendants should make 
atonce for the Pass of Rio Frio, and there await the arrival of 
his friends. 

“Rio Frio!” cried Teresa, “ but where is that pass ?” 

“I know the place very well,” answered Dusenbury. “ And 
if you want to drink some of the coolest water that ever flowed 
out of a nat’ral ice-house, jes’ wait till we get to Rio Frio. I’ve 
ven there afore now, I tell ye, and in good company, too. And 
ltell you, Miss Teresy—if anything ever did puzzle me, ’twas to 
know how in time such tarnal cold water comes out of a volca- 
0! Jerusalem! it’s like the old chap in Esop’s fables, that 
slowed hot and cold at the same time. But let’s push ahead and 
keep movin’, miss. There aint no time to lose.” 

At that portion of the great national road which the party were 
tow descending, the mountains rose steeply on every side, and 
many volcanic peaks were visible at various points of the horizon. 
Toe highway was broad and well beaten, and sheltered from tho 
an’s rays by wooded hills, rising continually, between which 
ald be caught at intervals, a view of some little lake filling a 
‘ollow which perhaps was once a crater’s bed, and worn upon 
the green mountain side like a silver buckler on a giant’s arm. 

Y were now more than ten thousand fect above the level of the 

*a, having, since leaving the city of Mexico on the day previous, 

“ended about three thousand feet and travelled nearly forty 

ules. Twenty of these, however, had been riddey since day- 

weak that morning, consequently it became important that they 

‘ould speedily reach @ place of rest and security, or abandon all 

hope of escape. 

Meantime they urged their flagging horses down the hills at a 
a which was hazardous in the extreme. Vallejo’s right hand 
‘eld a rein of Teresa’s horse, whilst he guided his own with the 
left, and the Yankee performed the same office for the girl, Lu- 
‘ile. Fortunately, all the company were good riders, and their 
“umals well trained to mountain travel, so that no mishap inter- 
"™pted their adventurous course. Conversation, however, was 
possible, for all attention became absorbed in the contempla- 
“of their position, and nothing was heard on that lonely road 
~lonely, because the midday is unusual for travel—but the sharp 

of the horses’ hoofs, echoed from the mural eminences on 
sides of the road, and from the deep clefts of wood beneath. 

Atlength Rio Frio was discoyered ; Rio Frio, a small moun- 
“a stream, its waters of the lowest possible temperature, and 

; tly clear, Piled up around it are the bases of the great 

a range whose summits guard forever the snows that full 

oathem. Ledges and walls of porphyry rise steeply, ono 

“ove another, to inoredible heights all over this region, and form 

bastions, as it were, through which the road winds in a narrow 
to which the streamlet has given the name of Cold Riv- 

Here a small force might probably resist successfully 
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the paseage of an army, for the locality and natural defences make 
the position a sort of Thermopyle ; as it is the gateway of the 
loftiest ridge of all the Cordillera chain below the city of Mex- 
ieo, and only a few miles beneath the point of prospect over all 
the surrounding country. 

The route of the fugitives pointed toward Puebla, and till 
reaching that city, they had intended journeying by easy stages. 
Consequently, though travelling that day since the earliest light, 
they had, at the moment whien alarmed by pursucrs, accomplish- 
ed less than forty miles from the capital, scarcely half the dis- 
tance to the plain of Cholula, on which Pucbia stands. But the 
fear of capture made a great difference in their rate of progress, 
and the last eight miles had been traversed in an exceeding brief 
space of time. Rio Frio was now at hand, where doubtless the 
mule party, which had travelled by a shorter cut, would be found 
awaiting their approach. 

But when Rio Frio was reached, no mule party—no Padre 
Herrata or Hannibal were to be seen. Dusenbury and Vallejo 
looked at each other in silence, fearing to give voice to the appre- 
hensions which obtruded upon their minds. Teresa observed 
their uncertainty. 

“They may have delayed—they may have rested.” 

“ Rayther doubtfal,” responded the Yankee. “ Padre Herrata | 
aint the man to stop when he’s got started; and the road they 
took was clean three mile shorter than our'n. I’m kind o’ seared 
about the party—fac !”” 

“ Could they have been interrupted ?”’ asked Vallejo. 

“ Wall, to tell the real truth, I’ve been sort o’ dubious for some 
time about findin’ the padre at Rio Frio. You see, if the fellars 
had follered as, we’d had some signs o’ chasin’ afore now. 


’Stead o’ that, we haint seen a hooter of anybody behind us since 
we fast sot out on arun. Now my ’pinion ‘is that they’ve hunted 
the padre instead of our party, and as the mules couldn’t travel 
fast with their packs, they’ve jes’ overhauled em, and captured 
the hull—” 

“Listen ! that’s surely the sound of horses’ feet,” cried Teresa, 
suddenly raising her finger to impose silence. 

Her companions listened, and in a moment detected the noise 
of hoofs, very faint and apparently distant, but evidently advane- 
ing at a rapid pace along the lower road by which the mules 
should have arrived ere now. 

“T hear ’em—I do so,” cried Dusenbury. “ And they aint no 
mule hoofs either. It’s jes’ as I expected. The tarnal yaller 
skins have got the packs, and now they’re in hot chase after us. 
Miss Teresa—Senor Vallejo—I guess we'll have to knock under, 
this time.” 

“No! let us defend ourselves,” exclaimed Alonzo. 

“Can’t be done—they’re too many for us,” returned the Yan- 
kee, loosening his pistols in their holsters as he spoke, and shift- 
ing the handle of a large knife which he wore in his belt, so as to 
bring it nearer his hand. There was a look of quiet determina- 
tion on Dusenbury’s countenance which gave assurance to his 
companions, even while he declared the uselessness of defence. 

“We've got to play Ingen,” remarked the North American, 
with a twinkle of his gray eye. 

“ What do you mean, senor ?” 

“ Why, jes’ take to the woods, and trust to Providence,” re- 
turned Dusenbury. “ Don’t say another word, one o’ ye, but 
follow your leader, and we'll look out for chances.” 

Saying this, Dusenbury grasped the bridle of Lucille’s horse, 
as he had done before, and without more ado led the way, by 
turning on the banks of the stream, and plunged into the thick | 
forest which skirted the mountains that here shelved steeply over | 
the narrow road. In a moment more, Rio Frio was deserted, but | 
from the lower road could now be heard distinctly the measured 
and rapid sound of an approaching party of horse. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TERESA’S ESCAPE. 


MEANWHILE, as divined by Dusenbury, the mule party had 
been overtaken aud captured. Padre Herrata, after joining Han- 
nibal and hastily giving him orders to await his mistress at the 
Rio Frio pass, was about to follow his friends immediately, when 
he was accosted by the mulatto, Lacille, who begged to accompa- 
ny him to her mistress, leaving to Hanuibal the care of the mules. 

“O, pauvre mademoiselle !”” cried Lucille, “ what we shall do with- 
out one another ? each will be lost. Let me go, Padre Herrata.” 

“ Truly, child, your place is with your mistress,” answered the 
good priest ; “but you ride a mule; it cannot keep up with the 
horses.” 

“0, Mon Diew! what will become of me ?” cried the girl. 

Padre Herrata glanced backward from the height which the 
mules had now reached, and beheld the pursuing party skirting 
the precipice beneath, at a pace which would soon bring them up 
the winding road. He decided immediately what course to take. 

“ Dismount,” said he, quickly, to the mulatto, at the same 
time springing from his own horse. “ We will exchange animals. 
Gallop forward and overtake your mistress; I will mount the 
mule and go on with Hannibal, We shall stop at tho Rio Frio 

Away, my girl!” 

Lucille needed no second command. In an instant more tho 
exchange was effected, and the mulatto dashed down the moun- 
tain in pursuit of her mistress, while Padre Herrata, bestriding 
the mule, said quietly to Hannibal : 

* Tt is doubtless for the best ; now let us press forward quickly.” 

The negro, who cherished great respect for the padre, ranged 
the mules, five in number, with his two fellow-attendants bringing 
up the rear, and thus disposed, the party diverged suddenly from 
the main road, and clattered swiftly down the more direct, but 


rough and difficult road that led to the Paso del Rio Frio. Padre 
Herrata and Hannibal led the way, whilst the two attendants, 
riding on either side, and grasping the head of the heavily-laden 
pack-mule, followed as fast as they were able. Behind them, as 
they descended the rocky pathway, they heard the noise of 
horses’ hoofs suddenly cease, and knew that the pursuing compa- 
ny had gained the eminence which they had just left, and were 
doubtless halting to reconnoitre; that point, as we have before 
noticed, affording an extended prospect over the lower plain. 

Padre Herrata knew that, if pursued vigorously by the party 
behind, his own had little chance of eseape, but he trusted to 
reaching the Rio Frio before being overtaken, in which event he 
relied on being able to elude immediate capture, and perhaps to 
rescue his friends entirely, by abandoning the mules to the two 
females and Hannibal, under conduct of Dusenbury, and then to 
ride back upon the main road with Vailejo and the mestjzoes, in 
order to parley with the enemy and thus give time to the fugitives 
to escape. He knew the Yankee to be well acquainted with ail 
the country around Puebia, and trusted in his courage and disere- 
tion to protect his charge, while himseif and Vallejo, being Span- 
iards, could not be in danger of much beyond capture and im- 
prisonment, even if the pursuers should prove to be, as he feared, 
vindictive personal enemies. 

But the priest, in this calculation, had not thought of the prob- 
ability of the lower and dangerous ravine road being taken by 
those behind. Such, however, it became very soon evident was the 
ease, for hardly had the mules advanced a mile when the clatter 
of horses was heard above, and Padre Herrata at once knew that 
the mules and not the horses would be first overtaken. At first, 
this conviction was gratifying to the priest, promising as it did, a 
means of delaying their enemies, and thus affording better oppor- 
tunity of escape to Teresa and her escort. But he retiected im- 
mediately that the pack-mule carried ail the personal apparel and 
necessaries of the lady, and that, moreover, as he had appointed 
Rio Frio as the place of rendezvous, it was quite probable that 
his friends might there await his coming, which must of course 
result in their capture. Padre Herrata wus almost in despair, for 
he saw no method of extrication from this new danger; but, nev- 
ertheless, the priest was quick to resolve and prompt to execute, 
and he seized a forlorn hope. 

“ Hannibal !” he cried, ‘“‘ take the bridle of the pack-mule and 
push forward on the straight road, at your speed, ull you reach 
your mistress. Then say to Senor Dusenbury that we are taken, 
and he must escape as he can. Do you understand, Hannibal !’ 

“Yes, massa. I’m to ‘scape long wi’ Massa Dusenbury, and 
you is to be cotched.” 

“ Away, then, and do your best.” 

Hannibal seized the baggage mule’s bridle and urged his own 
forward at its utmost speed, while Padre Herrata addressing the 
mestizoes, bade them turn their mules and follow him. Hannibal, 
the negro, looked back once and beheld a cloud of dust as his 
late companions disappeared ia a curve of the ascent, and then 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The road was rough and 
uneven, and the sharp points of the porphyritic rocks caused even 
the mules, sure-footed as they were, to hesitate in some portions 
of the rugged way. But Hannibal, intent on reaching his mis- 
tress, took uote neither of danger nor difficulty, lashing his beast 
with a short leathern thong which he carried, and using various 
ingucements of voice and hand to acevlerate the animal’s motion. 

“ Gorra! you creep, you son of a jack, you!” ejaculated the 
negro. “ Why for you no run like horse! “Spees I gits off, 
‘fore long—ygo alone. 
sleep yeah.” 

By dint of such admonitions, Hannibal managed to infuse con- 
siderable energy into his loug eared steeds, and they ascended and 


Come up, ole missis—neo time fur go to 


descended the rucky paths with unabated celerity, till the pass of 
Rio Frio, with its high walls of mountain on either side, Was at 
last reached. the appointed 
place of meeting, the little stream that gushed by the read pre- 
His mistress and her compan- 


But to Hanuibal, unacquainted with 


sented no inducements to pause. 
ious were nowhere to be seen, and the padre had directed him to 
push forward till he reached them. Consequently he stopped not 
at Rio Frio, save for a moment to breathe his mules, but plunged 
downward once more and entered in the narrew intricacies of the 
pass beneath. 

‘Thus it happened that, when in a very brief space after Hanni- 
bal’s passing the stream, the horses of his mistress and her party 
reached the same spot, no traces of the negro were visible. The 
road was too rocky to receive any indentation from the feet of 
mules, so Dusenbury and the others remained in ignorance of the 
too carnest servant having missed them; and therefore, only 
pausing to be sure they were still pursued, the fugitives, as we 
have seen, departed from the highway and plunged into the woody 
defiles on the right of the Rio Frio. 

The sun was now declining, for the day had worn some two 
hours since the time when our travellers had contemplated so 
calmly the grand panorama of the valley of Mexico, outspread 
beneath their gaze. On the unsheltered road, the heat and glare 
were still, it is true, almost unbearable ; but when, diverging from 
the pass, our party reached the velvet carpet of a succession of 
secluded glades, and felt themselves borne over the grassy turt, 
without the sound of a hoof upon its springy bed, and when, 
coolly @om its mountain openings, a delicious breeze came to re- 
fresh both riders and steeds, the sudden transition seemed like 
enchantment, and the woodlands through which they advanced 
might have passed for the borders of fairy regions. 

But the green glades and unobstructed forest openings soon 
gave place to difficult and devious paths, as the horses began to 
descend the mountain terrace on which they had entered from the 
highway, and became imvolved im the thick growth of under- 
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wood and long-reaching clumps of cactus, interspersed with palm 


trees and dwarfed oaks. The ground, too, grew uneven and dan- 
gerous, sharp peaks of volcanic fragments protruded in all direc- 
tions, and beds of lava lay scattered like heaps of slag and cinders. 

It soon became impossible to advance in the saddle, so Vallejo 
assisted Teresa to alight, and took charge of her and the mulatto, 
whilst Dusenbury, with one of his peculiar methods of invention, 
fastened the horses in a single file and led them through the tan- 
gied woods, choosing the least difficult slopes, and contriving al- 
ways to discover a practicable path where none at all appeared at 
first sight. Thus they proceeded for several hours, descending 
the mountain sides for a considerable distance, and becoming, as 
Teresa thought, so entangled in the wilderness as to cause serious 
alarm on her part, lest they should be unable again to discover 
the highway. 

But Teresa’s spirit was bold and she complained not, though 
regretting the loss of Padre Herrata and her faithful servant, 
Hannibal ; for she confided greatly in the shrewdness and resolu- 
tion of that strange fellow-countryman, whom Providence seemed 
to have sent for her protection in the hour of deepest affliction. 
Nor was the maiden insensible to the earnest and almost chival- 
ric attentions of the youth Alonzo, whose growing passion for 
her she could not but perceive. Young Vallejo was not one to 
be of light estimation in a lady’s eye, for he possessed a large 
share of personal attractions. His form was graceful, and though 
slight, sinewy and compact, his manner was courteous and noble, 
and his face, generally pale, but now flushed with his exertions 
and with the happiness of being near and of service to her he 
loved, was indeed very handsome. Many a young lady would 
travel hundreds and thousands of miles for the sake of the com- 
pany of a cavalier like Vallejo. 

But that is not asserting that any young lady would have com- 
plained less than did Teresa of the hardships of their route—of 
the brambles and rough cactus that tore her garments—ot the 
flinty soil which wounded her delicate feet, albeit the supporting 
arm of Alonzo lifted her lightly over the most difficult places. 
Teresa suffered, smiled at each obstacle surmounted, for she had 
thus far escaped what all dreaded the most, the unscrupulous pur- 
suers who had been so near overtaking them. 


At last the yellow sunbeams began to slant through the foliage 
and fell in bars across their pathway, and soon, much to their 
joy, the thorny and rugged ground began to disappear, and wide 
breaks of level sward appeared before them through the less inter- 
woven trees. They were evidently approaching the banks of a 
stream, for the foliage appeared greener and the barren cactus less 
frequent in their way. Presently they reached an opening in the 
woods which suddenly ushered them into a small level space of 
luxuriant verdure, so sequestered and beautiful that its first view 
caused them to forget at once the fatigues and dangers of their 
long march through the wild. 

It was indeed a lovely spot where the wearied pedestrians now 
halted, and the horses, equally overtasked, appeared to recognize 
it as a place of repose. Dusenbury, without speaking, proceeded 
to unbuckle the trappings and remove the saddles from the 
animals, allowing them to crop the rich grass which invited them 
toa repast, and then, quietly turning to his companions, addressed 
them in the most natural manner imaginable. 

“My friends, we've had consid’ble of an Ingen trail this arter- 
noon. My ’pinion is now that we’ve got about as far as sun- 
down, and a leetle out of them yaller skins’ calk’ lations.” 

“ But what do you propose to do now?” asked Teresa, of her 
countryman. 

“Wall, I guess we're "bout tired enough to enjoy a good 
night’s rest fore we tackle up again,” replied the indomitable 
Yankee. 

“ What! remain here ?” 

“Wall, now, I rayther think we might look furder and fare a 
sight wuss, Miss Teresa. This ere spot’s intended by natur’ for 
a campin’-down-place, and I cal’late Squire Vallejo and myself 
can fix up a_wigwam for you that Pocahontas might ha’ been 
proud of. Look here, squire, don’t you say so ?”’ 

“I have all confidence in Senor Dusenbury’s judgment,” re- 
marked Vallcjo, “and shall acquiesce cheerfully in whatever 
arrangement he proposes to make.” 

“ And we'll make a qucen’s palace for the senora, now I tell 
ye,” rejoined Dusenbury. “ But in the fust place, before the sun 
goes down, I want to show you about where we are. Jest look 
up there.” 

The Yankee pointed, as he spoke, through an opening in the 
upper branches of the overhanging trees, and Alonzo’s and Tere- 
sa’s glance anxiously followed the motion. Gazing in the direc- 
tion indicated, they could see nothing above them but a succession 
of steep and shelving precipices. 

“Now, jes’ look as sharp as possible,” cried Dusenbury. 
“ Look up slantendicular to that mountain top, and sight that ere 
white spot, lavkin’ like a tarnal great cro’-nest. Well, now I tell 
ye, that’s the “dentical ridge where we stood this arternoon when 
those yaller skins come in sight on full chase.” 

“Impossible!” said Vallejo. “We cannot have descended 
from such a height.” 

“Fac’!” replied Dusenbury. “We've come down nothin’ 
short 0” two thousand feet, an’ travelled mor’n fifteen miles since 
we stood on that ere cro’-mest. Now, you see the greaf*national 
road leads down the sides o’ the mounting about ten miles away 
from where we are now, and winds round the foot hills till it 
reaches Puebla. We're about thirty miles from Puebla by my 
reckonin’, and about ten miles from a place where Miss Teresa ’U 
be as safe as if she was at home.” 

‘Teresa looked inquiringly at the Yaukee, as he uttered these 
last words, but Daseubury only replied : 


“ There’s a friend o’ mine “hereabouts that'll take care on us, I 
gtess,” and then proceeded to the saddles which he had removed 
from the horses when they first arrived. 

“Treckon a bite o’ somethin’ wouldn't hurt us, nuther,” remark- 
ed the North American, as, much to the surprise of his compan- 
ions, he drew from his own saddle-bags several articles which his 
shrewd forethought had provided. ‘“ Here’s some figs, and here’s 
a box o’ sardines, and here’s a flask o’ real super wine, an’ no 
mistake. Miss Teresa, do you like sugar tamarinds and pound- 
cake? Here they are—any quantity ; an’ I reckon, with the ad- 
dition of some cool water from that brook I hear runnin’ not far 
off, we'll manage to make out famously—but lor sakes! Senor 
Vallejo, we’ve forgot our wigwam. Here, Lucille, you fix up the 
tea-things, and the squire and 1’ll draw wood. Come, senor.” 

Vallejo followed at once, whilst Teresa cast a grateful glance 
at Dusenbury, which the lover would fain have received himself. 
In a few moments, penetrating the surrounding grove, the Yan- 
kee, with the assistance of a huge jack-knife, contrived to collect 
together a mass of green boughs and parasitic foliage, with which, 
loading themselves to their utmost capacity, the two returned to 
the camp. Then, while the girl, Lucille, assisted her mistress to 
prepare their repast, Dusenbury and Vallejo erected between four 
beautiful trees, a little arbor which, indeed, Pocahontas might 
have been pleased with. Crossing and interlocking the thick 
branches in an impervious roof, supported by the enclosing trees, 
they wove the long, vinous undergrowth beneath it, and disposed 
the sides, like drapery, in festoons and looped tendrils. A quan- 
tity of variegeted mountain flowers, rich with perfume, were 
tastefully scattered on roof and sides, and beneath all was the 
velvet carpet of nature, soft as a downy couch. Altogether it 
was such a bower as astonished and delighted the young maiden 
for whose shelter it had been created, and Dusenbury was over- 
whelmed with compliments for his skill, from both Teresa and 
Alonzo, whilst Lucille, the mulatto, began to consider the Yankee 
as master of all arts and sciences, horse menage and wood-craft. 

At length all was completed, and the supper, spread upon the 
sweet grass; was discussed with an appetite by all concerned. 
Then, after securing the horses and making a general observation 
of the camp, Dusenbury escorted Teresa to her bower, where, 
with Lucille, she retired for the night; and then, reclining with 
Vallejo on the sward, the two friends soon became immersed in 
the aromatic smoke of a brace of fine cigars which the Yankee’s 
saddie-bags opportunely produced. The night was passed wake- 
fully by both, save a short alternate nap which refreshed Vallejo 
toward morning, and as soon as the first rays of the sun began to 
tremble on the eastern slope of the mountains, Dusenbury was up, 
with horses saddled and bridled, ready for the road. 

Teresa emerged from her umbrageous tent rosy and beautiful 
as the morning itself, and Alonzo, who advanced to meet her, was 
delighted to learn how calmly the night had passed over her in- 
nocent repose. He had already, like a true cavalier, arranged 
everything for the travelling comfort of his young mistress, and 
she had nought to do but mount and ride. But Dusenbury had 
yet another provident preparation—au dejeuner sans fourchettes. 
A draught of sparkling water brought from the running stream 
near by in a mysterious-looking goblet, that had emanated, like 
everything else, from the Yankee’s saddle-bags—some dates and 
tamarind conserve, and delicious white crackers tempted the appe- 
tite of Teresa, and added to the wonder expressed by Lucille in 
Dusenbury’s marvellous goblet, after which the gentlemen, taking 
each a sip of wine from the flask, put foot in saddle and led the 
way from their pleasant place of sojourn. Teresa cast one more 
look backward at the little bower which had been her sylvan dor- 
mitory, of which occasional glimpses could be caught through 
the woody gaps as they rode on; and Alonzo, on his part, sighed 
to think that such romantic wanderings must be ended, and that 
he could not forever guard the bower of his slumbering lady. 

The mellow atmosphere of morn, the cool breeze, and fragrant 
perfume arising from the wooded plain where all the freshness of 
springtime diffused itself around, combined to render pleasant 
the early expedition of our travellers. Dusenbury recounted va- 
rious adventures of which the scene reminded him, for he was 
familiar with much of the surrounding country, and Teresa listen- 
ed, with a rich color mounting in her beautiful cheeks, and her 
breast almost relieved of the weight which had oppressed it before 
leaving Mexico. At times a pang would cross her heart, as the 
memory of her brother, and the thought that he should have 
shared with her the present journey, became present to her mind ; 
but she endeavored with all her resolution to gather resignation 
and hope in the future. 

And Alonzo Vallejo—how enjoyed he that delightful ride 
through the cool glades and along the banks of a great river, and 
over broad terraces of emerald turf, from which the eye could 
look far down upon broad fields, and rolling hills, and lakes glit- 
tering in the morning sunbeams? Ah, he was a lover, and beside 
him was the dear one of his soul—no need of asking more. 

At length, emerging from the sheltered mountain declivities, 
through which they had journeyed for some hours, the party en- 
tered once more a well-beaten path which Dusenbury knew con- 
ducted to the great national road from Mexico to Puebla de los 
Angelos. On either side of the sequestered way appeared the 
first signs of husbandry that they had encountered since leaving 
the valley on the other side of the great mountain range which 
they had traversed. Above, on their route, both on the highway 
and in their perilous descent through the wilds, no vegetation but 
that of nature’s rank distribution had met their observation, But 
now they were greeted with the view of wide fields wherein were 
springing all the varieties of grain which flourish in this luxuriant 
portion of Mexico. Dusenbury’s well-pleased eye recognized on 
all sides the familiar products of his native northern clime—the 


tender blades of wheat emerging from the generous soil, with the 
more rugged leaves of corn and barley, and here and there, as in 
his own New England, the blossoming apple trees, whose perfume 
came to his senses like # breath from his childhood’s home. Per. 
haps Teresa was deceived—but as she looked at the silent Yan. 
kee’s countenance, she thought a tear had gathered in his eye, and 
that a soft shade was passing over his shrewd featares. But 
Dasenbury immediately afterwards commenced to whistle vigor- 
ously the celebrated air of “ Hail Columbia.” 


At a turning of the path, the white walls of a mansion, almost 
embowered in woods, and crowning a small eminence at their left, 
attracted at once the attention of Teresa and Alonzo. It was 
evidently the abode of refinement, perhaps of luxary, for as the 
travellers looked upward through the well trimmed trees, they 
could catch glimpses of sparkling fountains, whose lulling drip 
fell sweetly on the air, and of statues gleaming amid the green 
like wood-nymphs startled from their chosen domain. 

“ That is a beautiful hacienda!” cried Vallejo, gazing admir. 
ingly upon the house, which appeared more fully in view, with its 
balconies commanding the terrace immediately above them, their 
jalousied casements overrun with clinging woodbine, honey. 
suckles and clematis, whilst roses crowned the porch and almost 
hid the open door. 

“ Indeed, it is lovely !” responded Teresa, with a sigh. 

Perhaps, with woman’s feelings, she pictured love as making ot 
such a spot its sweet abiding-place. 

“ Wall, I reckon we'll put up there,” said the Yankee, quietly, 
“T’m nation sure we'll get a good breakfast and a raal welcome, 
or my name aint Jake Dusenbury.” 

With these words he turned his horse’s head and led the way 
from the outer road through a green lane, which, winding around 
the base of a beautiful slope, conducted to the mansion. The 
rest followed in silence, for they were well aware that Dusenbury 
chose his own methods of proceeding, and invariably, as had been 
their experience thus far, for the best. 

On either side of the lane which they traversed were clumps of 
evergreen, interspersed with flowers of different hues, all exhaling 
the most delicious aroma. Extending backward, beyond the 
house, they could behold wide orchards, thick with blossoms, 
and fields rich with newly-springing grain. Around the cottage, 
or hacienda, was a wide piazza, surmounted by a balcony, with 
oriel windows, commanding a view of all the lower vale. The 
piazza, like the rest of the mansion, was covered with vines and 
flowers, and through the windows opening upon it, Teresa’s quick 
glance could detect many lovely ornaments, sure token of the 
presence of a woman of taste and feeling. 

But she had little time for extended notice, as they had now 
reached the rose-crowned door, and Dusenbury, dismounting, 
gave his hand gallantly to his fair charge. At the same moment 
two figures appeared upon the piazza, apparently the master and 
mistress of the hacienda. 

“ Don Lorenzo—I s’pose you don’t forgit an old friend,” was 
the salutation of Jake Dusenbury, as a young and noble-looking 
gentleman advanced to meet him. 

“Senor Dusenbury—wel a thousand welcomes!” cried 
the other, warmly clasping the Yankee’s hand. ‘“ How happy 
your arrival will make us all. And your friends ?”’ he continued, 
glancing with a frank smile toward Alonzo and Teresa. 

“ We shall all be acquainted in double quick time, I reckon,” 
cried Dusenbury, proceeding to introduce his companions to the 
master, who, in turn, presented them to his lady, a beautiful 
creature, just in the flush of womanly beauty. 

Teresa, as she found herself tenderly embraced by the warm- 
hearted Mexican wife, felt that she was in the presence of one 
who could sympathize with her situation, and almost unconsciously 
the lips of the two young women met ina mutual kiss. The 
husband’s glance rested approvingly upon his wife, and Alonz 
cast a look of gratitude toward Dusenbury. But the Yankee wa 
engaged in close confab with Don Lorenzo, and apparently no 
ticed not the excellent terms on which his new and old friends 
were proceeding. Nevertheless, there was meaning in the remark 
which Vallejo fancied he overheard him utter : 

“ Senor Lorenzo—if you an’ Senora Inez aint matched, ther 
aint no snakes, now I tell ye. It jes’ warms up my heart to look 
at you smilin’ so happy like. God bless both on ye.” 

And Lorenzo gave a hand to each of his two guests, whilst 
Teresa, arm-in-arm with the gentle Inez, and followed by 
wondering Lucille, entered the peaceful hacienda. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


MODERN SCIENCE—WHERE WILL IT STOP? 


Almost everything under the sun has received the benefit of 
scientific study and researches, and now babies are to be taken 
hand and a great improvement is to be effected. It is now Pp” 
posed, by science to increase the size of the human race, by ™ 
moving, from its infant growth, the pressure of atmosphere wi" 
constrains and represses it. The idea arose from a successfal . 

riment at enlarging violets by placing them in balloons 1 
ifted where they might blossom in thinner air. A ho ie 
of the suburbs of Versailles, in studying the pe greens of - 
vegetable kingfom, conceived that the smallness of certain pla” 
—the violet, for example—was owing to an atmospheric preset 
too great for their delicate organs, Having fixed this idea ® 
mind, the florist conceived the notion of putting his ides % 
practice. Providing himself with a small balloon, rendered 


ciently tight to prevent the escape of any gas, he launched # ™ 
air, having attached to it a twelve hundred mem 

long. Instead of a car, the balloon sustained a flower p%™ > 


Parma violets, This experiment has been going on about ~ 
months with the most wonderful result, in the shape of Le 
large as Bengal roses, Balloons for amplifying the infant 

of our own compressed race, were the natural and imme . 
gestion. We have not yet heard the particulars of the 
periment, however.—N, Y, Evening Post. 
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SCENES IN ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia is one of the most interesting countries of the 
. It is shout 770 miles long and 550 broad, 
and is hounded north by Sennaar, south and west hy Sennaar, 
Kordofan, and regions but little known to as, and east by the 
Red Sea. The inhabitants, numbering from four to five mil- 
lions, are mostly of Arabian extraction, but mixed with Jews, 
Torks and negtoes. This kingdom was embraced in that 

ion of Africa to which the ancients gave the name of Ethi- 
ia, though the limits of Ethiopia were vague, and even part 
Asia was included under the title. There were two king- 
doms of Ethiopia known to the ancients. The first was Me- 
roe or the Peninsula, and supposed by the earliest writers to 
be an island formed by the successive union of the Nile with 
the Astahoras and Astapus (Blue River and Tacazze). The 
traveller Bruce noted some vast ruins near Chendi, in Sen- 
naar, Which he supposed to be those of the ancient capital ot 
Meroe. The other kingdom, the existence of which was un- 
known to the earliest writers, was that of Axumite, situated 
on the Red Sea, and occupying part of the Abyssinian prov- 
ince of Tigré. There are still remains, though decayed, of 
the ancient capital, Axum. Adutlis, its principal seaport, was 
a place of great trade, and through this channel the finest 
ivory then known found its way to the banks of the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
tend that their country was the scriptural Sheba, whose queen 
visited King Solomon in the height of his glory. They also 
assert that it was converted to Judaism several centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. The nation was converted to Chris- 
tianity, which it still professes, prior to the middle of the fourth 
centary, but many Mosaic rites are still observed among them. 
The seventh day is their Sabbath, and their altars have the form 
of the ark of the covenant. Their dogmas are those of the Mon- 
ophysites, the members of a party, who, according to the lan- 
guage adopted in the 5th century, hold that there is but one na- 
ture in Christ ; that is, that the divine and human natures were so 
blended as to form but one nature without any change, confusion 
or mixture of the two natures. ‘The Abyssinians make use of the 
Bible in their church service, together with the apocryphal books 
in the Tigré or Gheez tongue, their literary language. They ob- 
serve the festivals and fasts of the Greek church, and baptism and 


the eucharist are administered according to its ritual. In the 


The natives of Abyssinia con- + 


rite, however, a discrimination is made in favor of persons of | 


rank, who receive the largest*pieces of the consecrated bread. No 
one is admitted to this rite until he has attained his twenty-fifth 
year, for it is a part of their belief that no one is accountable for 
sins committed prior to that age, and that all who die before at- 
taining that age are sure of attaining salvation. ‘The churches of 
this singular people are small and conical, standing upon hills in 
the midst of cedar groves and in the vicinity of running water. 


AN ABYSSINIAN HOUSE. 


sive. They devour the raw and quivering flesh ot cattle while the 
animals from which it has been cut, are roaring with pain; they 
disregard the sanctity of the marriage tie, and the unburied bod- 
ies of their friends h¢come the food of dogs and hyenas. A con- 
stant condition of civil war may serve to account for this degra- 
dation and demoralization ; the rulers are despotic in church and 
state, and condemn their subjects to death by the mere exercise 
of their will. Yet this people are liberally treated by nature. 
The climate is good, the vegetable and animal kingdoms are rich. 
Gold and iron are found in Abyssinia, and salt, a most valuable 


SALT LAKE, NEAR TAJOURAH. 


article in Africa, is one of its natural productions. We now pro- 
ceed to notice our illustrations, engraved from the sketches of a 
modern Abyssinian traveller. Our first engraving is a correct 
representation of an Abyssinian house. It is very simple in its 
construction, consisting of two circular walls of wattled sticks, 
about six feet high, and separated from each other by about the 
same number of feet; the whole is covered by a conical roof or 
thatch. The largest of the three will give the reader a good idea 
of the character of the scenery in Abyssinia. It represents Lake 


churches are adorned with pictures like those of the Grecks | Assal, which is situated about three days’ ‘ourney trom Tajourah, 


and Russians. Like the Mahomedans they 
their shoes at the door when entering a 

, and remain standing throughout the 
service. The service resembles that of the 
Greek church and consists of alternate prayers 
and Scripture readings. The clergy are gener- 
very ignorant. Celibacy is not enjoined 

om them, and they usually marry. The abuna 
(our father), the head of the Abyssinian church, 
‘s usually selected from the Coptic priests. 
The osats, or chief priests of the secular 
clergy, the theologians and monks, are under 
the authority of the abuna. The monks and 
nuns are divided into two classes, one of which 
es profession of chastity. Abyssinia is 
Row divided into three states, but when for- 
merly united, was ruled by a monarch called 
the negus, or magush. In the 16th century an 
attempt was made, with partial success, to in- 
Toduce the Roman Catholic form of 
ito Abyssinia, but in 1632, the negus Basili- 
yielded to the wishes of a majority of his 
People, banished the Roman Catholic monks, 
and ordered the Jesuits who remained to be 
- There is an independent Jewish gov- 
‘mment in the western part of Abyssinia, 
called Falasjan, the people styling themselves 
Falashas, which means exiles. Lo Salt, 
and later travellers, describe the customs of the 
Abyssinians as extremely savage and repul- 


STONE MILL AT SHOA, 


—- the sketch of a stone mill in the last engraving). 
@ bay of Tajourah deeply indents the coast in‘a long funnel 
shape. In a line with its contracted extremity, not more 
than six miles distant, lies the celebrated sait lake which ap- 
me to have heen a portion of the sea, separated from the 

yy by some violent volcanic convulsion, which has thrown up 

the intervening rocks of cellular and compact iava; a charac- 
ter suitable to an oecurrence of such nature. The whole 
neighborhood exhibits a black and barren surface of the once 
moiten streams of rock, and presents to the eye one vast 
seene of desolation and gioom. At the bottom of this valley 

of stones is a large lake su-tounded by a wide circuit of pure 
erystallized salt, the glittering whiteness of which contrasts 
strongly with the hue of the black or dun red shores, and con- 
nects, by its natural properties, additional ideas of sorrow and 
bitterness with the locality over which the weary and thirsty 
traveller is journeying. Like the waters of the Dead Sea, 
the level of this lake has been reduced by evaporation to be- 
low that of the neighbomng sea. Dr. Beke, during his jour- 
ney, determined this, and his observations were subsequently 
eontirmed by Lieut. Barker and Mr. Kirk, on their visit in 
1841. These gentlemen found it to be from four to tive hun- 
dred feet lower than the level of the Bay of Tajourah. The 
water is intensely brackish and has an irritating effect upon 
the skin. Besides, the large beds of salt, which extend from 
the edge of the fluid some hundred vards to the former con- 
tines of the lake, prove the great diminution which has taken 
place, and which would be considerably greater but for moun- 
tain torrents which, in the rainy season, return some compen- 
gating quantity for the loss occasionei by the het sun of a tropi- 
eal country during the other nine or ten months of the year. One 
of these streams contains water all the vear reund in detached 
pools, or it may be found a few feet below the surface of the 
ground ; and the beds of all the others, by a scanty vegetation of 
dry senna shrubs and dwarf mimosa trees, present some indica- 
tions of moisture retained. From the borders of Lake Assal the 
natives collect vast quantities of salt, which thev convey into the 
interior, the country of Abvssinia being deficient of any home 
source of suppiy. So valuable indeed is that commodity there, 


that little bricks of it, a span long and two or three inches thick, 
constitute the only currency that can be called national; and how 
much salt a man is worth, or whether he is nor worth it at all, is 
a definite standard of respectability well understood by those who 
are situated like the Abyssinians. The Dankali, or natives of 
Adal, in which country Lake <Assal is situated, are in the most 
degraded political and social condition that can be imagined. 
They are not savages—they are demos; and the character of 
their country, a desert of stones and fire, has imposed a corre- 
sponding nature upon the devoted race who have descended from 
the once highly favored nation that here filled 
to overtlowing the cup of rebellion against 
Heaven, and has thus been punished. What 
amoral lesson might not the traveller draw 
from the evidences presented to his eves in 
this situation of the very recent alternation of 
present misery with a state of former abun- 
dance. Large millstones, more than half a 
ton in weight are found in pieces, strewed 
along the whole beach of Tajourah, brought 
down by the annual torrents from the alluvial 
strata behind the town, now covered with beds 
of lava several feet thick. The presence of 
these millstones can only be accounted for by 
supposing them the work of times when the 
surrounding country supplied both olives and 
grain, and a populous agricdltural and peace- 
ful people cultivated the soil. No means exist 
by which to form any probable estimate of 
the uumber of people in Abyssinia. Mr. Salt 
could obtain no accurate information on the 
subject. If the country were tranquil, it could 
hardly fail, owing to great fruitfulness of 
the soil and the general healthiness of the cli- 
mate, to be exceeding!y populous ; but the an- 
archy and civil war in which it is constantly 
involved more than neutralize these advantages, 
and keep the population far below its natural 
level. Its total amount is estimated in the 


Weimar Almanac at 4,500,000. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE CHILD AND THE RAINBOW. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The burning sun poured down its rays 
On fainting flowers ; 

The brassy sky was all ablaze; 
No breeze, no showers. 

The bobolink, with open beak 
And drooping wing, 

Perched on a weed, was faint and weak, 
And could not sing. 


The sheep were panting in the shade, 
The swine in mire; 

And the fair earth began to fade 
Beneath the fire. 

While tender plants from bursting seed 
Died ‘neath the crust 

Of iron earth, like noble deeds 
Lost in the dust. 


When from behind the eastern hills, 
Like sails at sea, 

Dun clouds arose, and thunder thrills 
Made melody ; 

Then precious drops came pattering down 
In grateful showers, 

And summer washed her dusty gown 
Of weeds and flowers. 


The modest rose held up its face, 
The daisy smiled, 

The meadow-lark sang songs of grace, 
The wondering child 

Looked at the rainbow in the sky, 
Called in the road, 

Good children travel when they die, 
And go to God. 


It saw “‘ footsteps of angels ” there, 
And wings of white; 

It longed to climb the radiant stair, 
And take its flight 

Up from the azure arch above, 
Where rainbows end, 

To thrones where angels reign in love, 
At God’s right hand. 


+ + 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SIMON HUGGINS’S NOTE IN BANK. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


“ Tuen I must have dreamed it!” This was Mr. Simon Hug- 
gins’s usual exclamation and explanation when anything transpired 
for which he could not clearly account. ‘ Was it not so, wife ?” 

“No, never, Mr. Huggins. Aunt Sarah has not been in the 
city within a year.” 

“Then I must have dreamed it. But certainly it must have 
been so, Jane. I recollect distinctly when she drove up to the 
door. It was in a four horse hack, the four horses all a-tandem, 
one harnessed before the other. I distinctly recollect my surprise 
at seeing her come in such a way, and with so many horses, so I 
can’t be deceived. The hack, I clearly remember, had a coat of 
arms on the panel: it was a gueer coat of arms. I remember it 
distinctly. I could draw it with pen and ink. It was a shield— 
an oval shield—with a devil rampant climbing up one side, with a 
forked tail, and on the other side, the American eagle, with a 
human head that looked like President Pierce. I can’t be mis- 
taken !” 

“Yet you are, Mr. Haggins. No such carriage ever stopped at 
the door.” 

“ But I can see Aunt Sarah getting out of it. J helped her out. 
I remember she had a live lobster in one hand, and a little baby, 
that seemed to have wings on its naked heels, in the other.” 

“But Aunt Sarah is an old maid.” 

“I know it; but there was the baby! I took it from her, and 
it scratched me like a cat, and became a fierce tom-cat in my arms, 
and I had to let it go; and as for the lobster, it turned into a red 
reticule. Isce itall now. It wasnodream. I remember one of 
the lobster’s claws was broken off, and that the cat had half its 
tail cut off !” 

“ Now,” said his good wife, to her husband,—“now you ought 
to be convinced that it was a dream.” 

“Dreams are not real. Yet here all is clear. Why, I recollect 
your aunt shook hands with me. She wore red satin shocs and a 
man’s hat: it was a wide-awake hat. I recollect that a hole was 
burnt in it by a spark, she said, from the locomotive, as she came 
down. Besides, I paid the hackman for her. The charge was a 
dollar. I recollect paying it in twenty-five cent shin-plasters. 
You know the package I have had laid by in my desk for years as 
a curiosity ; well, I happened to have four of them in my left 
hand vest pocket. I offered them to the driver, not doubting but 
he would receive them. He took them cheerfully, and drove off. 
Besides—” 

“« My dear husband, you have dreamed all about this.” 

** Are dreams more real than our waking life? I don’t see holes 
burned in hats by locomotive sparks down town. I never notice 
what hats people have on. But here I saw all so clear—” 

“ Dreams are clearer sometimes, Simon, to some folks than 
reality, and I believe they are to you.” 

“But I am convinced that it could be no dream.” 

“J will convince you. How many shin-plasters, as you call 
them, had you in the package in the secretary ?” 

“Just twelve.” 

* Now go and see if four are missing.” 


Mr. Huggins unlocked his desk, counted the shin plasters— 
eight—nine—ten—e’even—TWELVE ! 

“They are all here! You must be right, wife. Then I must 
have dreamed it!” 

One cay, Mr. Huggins returned from Aibany, where he had 
been for two days on business; for he was a large produce mer- 
chant. Upon coming into the house, he emptied his pockets of 
two doll babies, a tin trumpet, sundry picture-books, a pound of 
“mixed sugar-plums,” and from a package, which he unfolded, 
presented to his wife half a dozen worked baby caps and long 
white infant robes to match. 

“Why, Simon, what are all these?” exclaimed Mrs. Amelia 
Huggins, who, in elevon years of married life, had never presented 
her husband with any little heads for babics’ caps, nor any little 
bodies for infant garments, the two being childless. “ What have 
you brought home ?” 

“ Caps, toys and dresses for both the children.” 

“Children? What children, Mr. Huggins ?” 

“Ours, to be sure! Here is a little hat and feather for little 
Simon, Jr., and a wooden sword, and here are caps and gowns 
for little Jemima. I had to guess at the size, but telling the lady 
where I bought ’em that it was eight months old and Simon two 
years and ten months, I got exact fits. Send for them, and try 
them on. Where are the little dears ?” and Mr. Huggins’s benevo- 
lent countenance shone with paternal affection. 

“Why, Mr. Huggins, you must be either tipsy or you mean to 
insult me!” And his wife, who fondly enough loved her lord, 
began to shed tears. 7 

“Tipsy? You know I am a temperance man. I never take 
anything, you are well aware. Why thesetears? Let me sce the 
children, and give them—” ; 

Here an exclamation between a scream and a laugh appalled 
Mr. Huggins. He believed his wife was going into hystericks. 
But she spoke distinctly as she waved him off. 

“ You have been dreaming, Mr. Huggins.” 

“Dreaming? Impossible! Dreaming about my children ? 
Have we not two living children—a girl and a boy? The girl 
named Jemima, christened in the Roman Catholic cathedral, hy 
Rev. Dr. Mulenburg, at midnight, and the boy Simon, with blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks, and the gash on his temples he got when he 
fell over the bathing machine down at Rockaway last summer. 
Tell me, is it all a dream ?” 

“Tt must be, Simon. Iam not so happy a mother,” she said, 
sadly. “‘ What a dreadful habit you have of dreaming and mix- 
ing up your dreams with the scenes of the day!” 

Mr. Huggins laid his hand upon his brows. He seemed to 
painfully reflect. He looked sad and troubled and disappointed. 
His cyes fell on the toys and the baby-dresses, and he shook his 
head heavily. 

“ Well, Jane, it is all as if it had been real. I must, however, 
have dreamed it. It is a sad disappointment. I must have 
dreamed it all on board the steamboat going up the Hudson the 
first night, on Tuesday. It was a dream of three years in one 
night. Why, I remember ten thousand incidents of it. I recol- 
lect when Simon cut his first tooth, and how Dr. came to 
lance the gums ; and it was the night Jemima was born, when I 
was running after Dr. Cheesman, that I was chased and captured 
by a watchman as a thief running away, and was taken to the 
lockup and kept there in unendurable agony till morning ; and 
while there, my pocket was picked of some loose gold and silver !’”’ 

“ All a dream, Simon.” 

** Well, then, I live in my dreams, and am asleep when I am 
awake,” answered Mr. Huggins, with a despairing look of bewil- 
derment. “ Why, don’t you recollect when* Jemima was born 
there was a great earthquake? and that there were fifty vessels 
swallowed up at Hellgate at once? You recollect that, for it was 
in the newspapers !’”’ he said, emphatically. 

“My dear Simon, there has been no earthquake, nor were any 
vessels swallowed up in Hellgate. Mr. Mallefort has exploded 
rocks there, and—the fact is, you had best give itall up. It is all 
a dream—baby, earthquake, lost vessels and all !” 

“Well!” sighed Mr. Huggins. And that is all Mr. Huggins 
said. He kicked the tin trumpet across the room, walked deter- 
minedly over the picture books, grinding the features out of the 
visage of old Goody Two-Shoes, and kicking the baby’s caps 
hither and thither with fiery disappointment. Mrs. Huggins, who 
was a pretty, sensible and loveable woman, laughed, and yet an 
expression of sadness came over her fine face. 

“ Poor Simon!” she said, as he banged the strect door; “ what 
a pity it is hc should dream so distinctly and vividly! He don’t 
seem to know half the fime which world is the real one—that of 
dreams or of day-light.” 

This remark was full of truth. Mr. Huggins, from some 
metaphysical peculiarity, was a vivid dreamer. He did not dream 
often,—was not an “everyday dreamer ;” but when he did dream, 
he did it so effectually that, for days afterwards, he was perplexed 
and mystified, and greatly embarrassed in his business operations. 

One day, not long after the affair of the two babies, Mr. Hug- 
gins received a letter from a correspondent in Charleston, 8. C., 
desiring him to ship to him so much wheat, so many casks of 
hams, so many thousand pounds of butter, etc. 

This order was accompanied by drafts to the amount of $9000 
on New York banks. It came in very good time; for Mr. Hug- 
gins had not been so successful in some recent speculations as he 
hoped to have been, and he had a note of sixteen thousand dollars 
to pay in bank on the Saturday coming, which he was at his wit’s 
end how to raise, as all his available means were in circulation, 
and could not be recalled. ‘The day he received the letter from 
Charleston, he had but six thousand dollars with which to pay his 
note. 


“ This is all in good time,” he said. “I can borrow the other 
thousand, and that will save my credit.” So the next day he de- 
posited the checks, and with his cash in hand redeemed his note, 
The day after, he sent his clerk to the storehouse, where ‘he kept 
his merchandize, to ship the articles in question. He even went 
himself to see them done, and went on board the brig Cornelia t o 
see that they were properly stowed. He even walked with the 
captain to the custom-house to see him get his manifest and full 
clearance. And it being a pleasant day and a fine air, he accept. 
ed the captain’s invitation to go down as far as the Narrows with 
him, and return on the tow-boat. He had a delightful passage, 
The sea air invigorated him ; but he was so unfortunate as to ]ose 
his hat overboard, which immediately sunk. Upon the captain, 
who had a wart on the left eyebrow, expressing his surprise and 
regret that it sunk so soon, Mr. Huggins explained it, with a sor- 
rowful air, by stating that it contained a package of daguerre- 
otypes he had had taken that day of his wife and his four children, 
—a family group! 

Mr. Huggins was pleased with the dinner. To be sure, the 
captain had a large number of guests, there being not less than 
twenty-seven sea captains at the table, and among them Captain 
Paul Jones. Mr. Huggins was charmed with the commodore, 
and on expressing his surprise to find him alive and looking so 
young, he was perfectly satisfied by the answer made by the com- 
modore, that the report of his death was a mistake. 

“People must have dreamed it, then, sir,” was the observation 
of Mr. Huggins, to which the commodore (whom Mr. Huggins 
noticed had but one cye, and that in the middle of his forehead) 
politely bowed acquiescence. 

The dinner pasacd off admirably. “It was the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” Besides the twenty-seven sea captains, 
Mr. Huggins had the honor of taking wine with eleven reporters 
of the city papers, who had been invited guests to do honor to the 
departure of the brig. At length, the brig got outside, and Mr. 
Huggins, shaking hands with the captain, whom he now, for the 
first time, noticed had a huge wooden nose painted blue, went on 
board the steam-tug to return to the city. To his surprise, not 
one of the twenty-seven captains budged, all of whom he now 
perceived had taken blue wooden noses ‘out of their pockets and 
put them on; and he was told by one of the eleven reporters, who 
wore a tall newspaper cap on his head, with a cock’s feather stuck 
in it, that it was a filibuster expedition, and that it was not going 
to Charleston at all,.and that he had been deceived in shipping 
on her! 

But Mr. Huggins, though at first appalled, began to feel easy 
at the idea that he had dreamed she was a filibuster, and that, in 
reality, she was all he took her to be. 

“IT must have dreamed that this reporter told me she is a filibus- 
ter,” he said. ‘ Why, there is my friend, the captain, then there 
are the twenty-seven captains that I dined with, all going out to 
meet their ships at sea; why, to be sure, I dreamed that this re- 
porter told me she was a filibuster!” So he contented himself, 
and went back to the city rejoicing in having shipped so good a 
bill of goods, and all paid for. 

On the arrival of the steam-tug back at the Battery wharf, Mr. 
Huggins, in stepping on shore, was shoved from the plank by 4 
fat man with five children in his arms, and knocked into the wa- 
ter. He felt himself sinking and sinking until he touched bottom. 
He was no swimmer; so he tried to walk out along the bottom. 
But the water rushed into his ears, nostrils and mouth, and he 
soon felt himself strangling. He thought of his wife and four 
children, how they would weep for him, and how his business 
would go to ruin, and then he lost all consciousness for a moment 
—but only for a moment. He seemed all at once to be in a world 
of light and glory ineffable. Palaces, cities, temples, thrones, 
gardens, music, angels, gorgeous scenes every instant changing, 
passed before his vision, or, rather, he passed through. 

He was conducted to a beautiful house that seemed to be one 
pearl sprinkled with gold. Here a lovely being, who, as he 
thought, his wife resembled, gave him a pair of purple wings and 
a harp of gold. He was then led into a lovely garden, and made 
acquainted with countless celestial beings. They welcomed him 
with songs, and invited him to join their company. He did 80, 
happy and at peace at the idea that he was in heaven at last. 

Years passed away, and cycles of years, and each hour brought 
with it a new joy. At length, after many thousands of years, he 
happened to wander too far from the realms of joy, and lost his 
way. He came, at last, to an opening, and fell through. He fell, 
and fell, and fell—down—down—down, falling for a thousand 
years, until he saw the earth beneath! Under him was New York 
city. He recognized it readily. He began to fear he would be 
killed by the fall; but, fortunately, he descended into the water, 
close to the Battery wharf, and disappeared beneath the surface. 
In a moment he found himself grasped by a strong arm and raised 
to the top of the water, and dragged upon the plank from which 
so many thousands of years ago he had fallen. He opencd his 
eyes and found the people rubbing him and pumping the water 
out of his stomach. He was soon restored. He shortly got t0 
his feet, and thanking them, was put into a carriage and drove 
homeward. 

He wondered if his wife and children were alive. It could not 
be. But, on reaching his house, he found all as he had left it. 
He entered the house, and was met-by his wife, who expressed no 
particular surprise, receiving him as if he had just come up from 
the store after a few hours’ absence. He told her his adventures, 
and kissed his four children, who ran in to welcome him. 

She assured him he had been dreaming again about the drow? 
ing, and that he was not even wet, and could not have fallen into 
the water. 

“Perhaps so. I recollect, after the dinner, that I fell asleep 
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on the tug-boat coming up. I dare say I did dream; but it was a 
pleasant one. If heaven is like that place, I shall try, the rest of 
my life, to get there, wif.” 

He then spoke of the fortunate order from Charleston, and how 
it had enabled him to pay his note, with the thousand dollars he 
had borrowed of Burns, Brothers & Co. 

The fourth day after Mr. Huggins had received the Charleston 
letter and drafts, and the day after he had paid his note so nicely, 
he left with his wife to go for a weck to Lebanon Springs. He 
passed a pleasant time ‘there, and returned to the city in improved 
health and spirits. No notes to pay in bank, and business pros- 
perous, he was a happy man, as he ought to be. 

The next morning, he went down to his counting-room. The 
first thing he saw on his table was a little, ugly-looking note to 
this purport : 

“ Sir,—Your note for $16,000 was this day protested for non- 
payment.” 

Mr. Huggins looked appalled. A second note lay before him : 


“ Sir,—Your note, endorsed by us, has been protested. We 
must express Our amazement at your neglect. You will please 
take it up and explain. Yours, Rassit, Brassit & Co.” 


“ Not more amazed than I am!” ejaculated Mr. Huggins. 

A third note lay before him. It was from a notary. While he 
was gazing upon these notes, bewildered, he saw Burns, senior, 
come in. 

“ Now,” thought Huggins, “here is more trouble. They want 
the thousand dollars I borrowed of ’cm to pay this note, which 
yet seems not to have been paid.” 

“ Will you sell me a thousand bushels of wheat, Huggins ?” 

“ About the thousand I borrowed ?” 

“Of us?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You borrowed no money of us.” 

“T did, and of you in person. You gave me your check on 
the Atlantic Bank.” 

“Never! We have no funds there.” 

“ Then—then—merciful heavens ! can Ihave dreamed it? Yes, 
—you shall have the wheat. Thimpkins!” to his book-keeper 
and cashier. 

“Sir?” 

“Did I or did I not receive a letter containing nine thousand 
dollars in drafts from Charleston ¢” 

“Yes, sir. Here it is.” 

Huggins read the letter. 

“ Where is the draft ?” 

“ Here it is in the safe, sir!” 

“ Why, did I not pay it to the bank and take up my sixteen 
thousand dollar note ?”’ 

“No, sir. The note is not due until to-morrow !” 

“Then, in the name of horror, what mean these protests ?”’ 

“Mr. Huggins !—Mister Huggins! Wake up! you are dream- 
ing some horrid dream again! You will lay on your back so!” 

Punch—punch—punch! then a dash of water from his wife’s 
hand into his face, and Mr. Huggins woke up. He rubbed his 
eyes. It was daylight. 

“Why, Jane! What—what! Am I here? I thought I was 
in my counting-room. I must have beendreaming! What a hor- 
rible dream! Am I not protested, then ?” 

“7am the one to protest. I never heard such doings. Any- 
body would think you were drowning !” 

“Well, thank Heaven! it is all a dream. What day of the 
month is this ?” 

“ The nineteenth.” 

“Then it was only yesterday I got that Charleston letter.” 

“There it is, and the draft in it, on the bureau, where you put 
it when you came to bed.” 

“ Bless me, so it is! What a concatenation of dreams! what 
dream on dream I have had! Then my note~is not due till to- 
morrow. I have dreamed that right at any rate. Wife, have we 
been to Lebanon ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have we any children?” 

“What a stupid! No!” 

“Did I ship my wheat and bacon on the Cornelia ?” 

“She hasn’t got in yet, I heard your clerk say yesterday.” 

“That is true. It has been a dream, from beginning to end, 
ever since I got that letter. Bless me! I live more with my eyes 
shut than I do with them open, and transact more business on my 
back asleep than on my feet awake. What shall 1 do?” 

“Give up ale and oyster suppers at eleven o’clock.” 

“Dear me!” 

“ Yes,—ihat is it, husband.” 

“T will try it.” 

Mr. Huggins was as good as his word. He left off oyster sup- 
pers and ale, and his dreams left him. 

If any of our readers mix up life and dreams together, we ad- 
vise them to leave off night suppers, or some night they may 
dream they have paid a note in bank and be at ease, and next 
day find a protest on their desk. 


+ 
+ > 


Heroism.—Heroism, in fact, is er understood to be, simply 
uncompromised duty! Heroism, which is not duty, is but a 
dream of the dark ages. Duty that is not performed with the 
rit of a hero is but the mortar and the brick of hard bondage. 
¢ hero understood this who proclaimed to his heroes no prema- 
ture pxans of secure victory, no highly-wrought representations of 
martial glory, but the simple words: “England ex every 
man to do his duty!” and the ag e of individual duty was 
triumphant heroism. In the daily walks of life, unseen and un- 
&lmired, there may exist the truest heroic clements, and “ all may 
find, if they dave choose, a glorious life and grave” in the sphere 
common-place duty.— Brewster. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


CHARLES WESTON’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Cnartes Weston was very handsome, talented and rich; but 
he had some very romantic notions which caused him to behave 
and appear at times very absurdly. He was an only son, and 
having arrived at a suitable age, namely, twenty-six, his parents 
were perpetually urging him to choose himself a wife from among 
his many lady acquaintances ; but that Charles did not seem at 
all inclined to do. 

In the “ Star of Beauty,” a journal of fashion and romance, is- 
sued weekly, he had read a story which pleased him very much. The 
story treated of the struggles of a young man in a like position 
with himself, who had advertised for a wife, and obtained one, 
who proved gentle, amiable and refined ; and the story closed with 
a rose-colored picture of his happiness. It was written in such 
life-like style, and the joy and delight of such a romantic method 
of obtaining a wife was painted in such glowing colors, that 
Charles determined upon following the same course himself; con- 
sequently, when his next number of the Star came, he read with 
delight his own advertisement, worded as follows : 

“A young man, of the highest respectability and most unex- 
ceptionable habits, is desirous of becoming acquainted with a 

oung, pretty and accomplished lady, with the view of making her 
is wife, should their tastes prove congenial. Address C. W., 
Box 1211, New York post-office.” 


Spending the winter with the Westons, was a niece of Mrs. 
Weston,—Carrie Spencer, a lively, bright girl, and the following 
letter, which she indited to a bosom friend—Susic Lee,—may be 
interesting : 

“Dear Susiz,—This is written in great haste, so, without pre- 
amble, 1 will dash right into the middle. Ihave found Cousin 
Charles very handsome (he was a fright when I last saw him— 
nine years ago), pleasant, and all that sort of thing; but all his 
sense—and he has considerable—is completely concealed by some 
of the most romantic—absurdly romantic—notions any mortal was 
ever possessed of. The other day, he sent to the Star of Beauty 
an advertisement for a wife, which I want you to answer, and that 
immediately. I have read all the answers he has received, and 
they are absolutely distressing ; for you know as well as I that no 
really sensible person would answer any such advertisement. I 
want you to answer, writing elegantly and with a large sprinkling 
of romance, and sign yourself Nelly Hammond, that I may know 
which is yours, and act accordingly ; for you must know that my 
good, foolish cousin has made me his confidant in this ‘the most 
momentous act of his life.’ Don’t forget, and we will sce if we 
can’t cure him of his absurd notions. Carrie SPENCER.” 


Charles had received any quantity of letters ; the common sense 
he really possessed prevented him from replying to any of the 
sappy, flushy epistles. He was beginning to be disgusted, not 
with the idea, but his success and the wording of his advertise- 
ment, upon which he laid all the blame of his failure, when he 
was pleased by the receipt of a dainty little note. The note was 
written on paper of the palest green tinge, and in a very delicate 
running hand. The contents were as follows : 


“Frienp C. W.—Your advertisement met my eye this morn- 
ing, and the tone was so manly and generous, and I felt as if I 
could not resist answering it, in spite of some misgivings I have, 
that you will scarcely deign to look at my poor little note, as I 
feel sure that you must have had, ere this, innumerable answers 
far outshining mine in elegance and brilliancy. When I read 
your advertisement, my heart expanded, for I felt that at last I 
had found what I had been struggling after and dreaming for—a 
congenial spirit. You may smile, perhaps,—a proud, contemp- 
tuous smile,—at this ; but my heart told me plainly that I bad at 
last found my mate. I hardly dare express the wish which is 
causing my heart to throb, and yet if you would condescend to 
answer this, I should be unspeakably happy. Any letter directed 
to Miss Nelly Hammond, box 38, Troy post-office, N. Y., will be 
received with intense joy.” 

No words can express the delight of Charles Weston as he 
showed the letter to his cousin Carrie. She read it with a serious 
face, and, in a grave tone, advised Charles to answer. Her ad- 
vice was, of course, followed, and in less than an hour a letter, 
directed to Miss Nelly Hammond, was safely lodged in the post- 
office, and Charles Weston turned his steps homeward, feeling 
much more like dancing than walking soberly along. 

It is needless to transcribe the whole of the correspondence. 
Each letter made Charles more in love with and impatient to see 
his fair (?) correspondent. At last, he asked to be allowed to visit 
her in Troy, and if she refused him that, to send him her daguer- 
reotype. The next letter was awaited for anxiously. It came, 
containing a refusal to allow him to visit her, because he might do 
so in a short time in New York, where she was intending to make 
a visit, and saying she had sent her dagucrreotype by express. 

It came, and Charles, with trembling fingers, opened the little 
case, and saw—a female figure, enveloped in a heavy shawl, and 
large bonnet, and the features completely concealed by a thick 
veil. At first, Charles was angry, but before long began to look 
upon it as a joke. Letters continued to pass between them, and 
the last had announced that in two days, at four o’clock P. M., Mr. 
Charles Weston might sce his correspondent by calling at No. 98, 
Murray Street. 

The intervening days passed slowly. An hour before the time, 
Mr. Charles Weston was mingling with the crowd in Broadway. 
As he passed Stuart’s, he paused, feeling very desirous of entcr- 


ing and purchasing some elegant present, and he wou!d have done 
so had he not met a friend, and so he merely bowed and passed 
on, solacing himself with the thought that the handsome ring set 
with pearls he carried in his pocket, would do for the first time. 

At last the.clock struck four, and Charles rushed across Broad- 
way and sped down’Murray Street. Arrived at the door, his 
heart beat and his hand trembled so violently that he felt tempted 
to turn back. A moment’s pause, and he gave the bell a.quick, 
nervous pull, which almost broke the wire, and caused the bell to 
ring violently. The summons was answered by a slovenly-look- 
ing servant girl, who asked, bluntly: “‘ What do you want ?” 

“Ts Miss Hammond at home?” asked Charles, in a low tone. 

“ There’s half a dozen Miss Hammonds living here; do you 
want to see all, or only one ?” 

More than ever, Charles felt tempted to retreat ; but the remem- 
brance of his cousin, Carrie Spencer, deterred him, and, with an 
attempt at indifference and self-possession, he said : 

“I wish to see Miss Nelly Hammond.” 

“Don’t know whether she’s to homcor not. I'll see, if you will 
wait,” and stepping a little farther into the hall to the fuot of the 
stairs, she bawled out with the whole strength of a pair of sound 
lungs: “‘ Miss Ilammond, is Nelly to home ?” 

“ Yes,” answered a little, thin, wiry voice from the attic appa- 
rently. “ What’s wanted ?” 

“ A gentleman*wants to sce her!” again bawled out the strong 
voiced servant; while Charles stood trembling on the steps, fear- 
ing, each moment, some one of his numerous acquaintances would 
pass him standing there. 7 

The thin voice from above directed the girl to show him into 
the parlor, and Nelly would be down pretty soon. Charles fol- 
lowed the girl into the very light and tasteless room, and seated 
himself upon the sofa. He was obliged to wait a long while be- 
fore Miss Nelly Hammond appeared, and had leisure to examine 
the room and its contents. There was a very old-fashioned piano, 
shell-table and little light-stand surmounted by a huge moss cot- 
tage, looking-glass pond and glass ducks, on one sidcof the room; 
on the other side, opposite to Charles, was an old-fashioned fire- 
place, and the mantel-shelf was really covered with plaster images, 
yellow glass candlesticks, stuffed birds and cheap china vases filled 
with tissue-paper flowers. The third side was occupied by chairs 
and stools, and a large mahogany table literally covered with 
books, shell-boxes, cologne bottles, daguerreotypes and other trash. 

Just as Charles had determined upon examining the miniature, 
the door opened, and Miss Hammond entered. She was of medium 
height and had very bright complexion and light hair, but her 
eyebrows were black and her eyes concealed by blue goggles. 
Her hair was braided, and puffed, and curled, and trimmed, in 
every possible way, with orange ribbon, which was fastened in the 
most impossible ways by silver arrows and doves. She wore a 
black silk basque, marvellously tight and ill setting, and a very full 
orange and black plaid silk skirt ; an enormous cotton lace collar 
and buff gloves completed the dress of this maiden.. 

Charles Weston stood appalled by this sight. Miss Nelly gave 
a little scream, and retreated to the door, as she murmured : 

“I thought there was somebody here what wanted to see me.” 

“If you are Miss Nelly Hammond, I wanted to see you. Iam 
Charles Weston.” 

“Charles Weston ?” drawled out Miss Hammond. “TI never 
heard of you, nor any person by that name. I don’t know no 
Charles Weston. I never saw you!” 

“1 know you never did,” replied Charles, feeling as if he must 
explain. ‘“ But I have been corresponding with you, and you ap- 
pointed this house as a place of meeting. I came here, true to 
my promise. I fvel astonished that you do not recollect my name.” 

“T never heard it before. I never wrote a letter to any one 
called Weston in my life. I mean to call Aunt Hammond!” and 
bursting into tears, the girl turned to the door. 

“ Good heavens, stop!” exclaimed Charles, springing to the 
door and placing his hand on the handle. “ There has been some 
mistake which must be explained. Pray be seated.” 

The girl seated herself on the chair nearest the door, and was 
now weeping and rocking her body to and fro, while now and then 
such words as the following became cudible between her sobs : 

“QOdear! It’s all turncd out just as ma told me. O dear! 
what shall Ido! She said as how if I came to this great big city, 
’cause I was pretty wicked people would enter my aunt’s house on 
false pretensions, and I’d be carried off or killed. O dear sakes!” 

“I beseech you to be calm,” said Charles. “ I will explain all,” 
and he hurriedly told her what had led him to come there. 

During the recital, the girl forgot to cry, and appeared to be 
very much interested in the story. When Charles had finished 
speaking and rose to go, sho said : 

“ Why, how silly I have been all this time! I don’t believe but 
what it is a young lady what came yesterday to board’ with my 
aunt, and didn’t like, and went away this morning. And now I 
think she gave mo a note to give to Mr. Weston, if he called ;” 
and leaving the room, she soon returned with alittle pale green 
note. Charles opencd it impatiently and read : 

“T have thought to teach you a lesson, and hope I have not 
failed. Go home and destroy all evidence of your folly, and be 
advised that common sense will show you a safer and surer road 
to happiness than romance. N. H.” 

Charles Weston folded up the note, and returned home. The 
next day he handed Carrie a ring sct with pearls, saying: 

“ Take it, Carrie, and all my romance with it.” 

Not a year passed before Charles Weston married Miss Susie 
Lee, Carrie’s dear friend. After they were married, Susie con- 
fessed her deception, and dressed in the black basque and orange 
plaid skirt to prove to Charles that, after all, he had married Mizs 
Nelly Hammond, and obtained the w;*: he advertised for. 
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NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT. 

M. M. Batwov, Esq.: Dear Sir,—In my last I endeavored to 
give you some account of Woonsocket, R. I., and its immediate 
vicinity. In the present letter I propose to delineate the peculiar- 
ities of a much more interesting locality, so far as my humble pen 
and pencil are capable of doing. It is not without a feeling of 
hesitancy that I approach the task, for the ground we are about 
to tread is hallowed by the blood of martyrs in that glorious cause 
for which our fathers sacrificed everything but honor. Look about 
you, as you enter the harbor from the Sound, on the deck ot 
the little steamer which plies between Stonington and the city 
we are approaching. On the right, towering toward the clouds, 
stands the monument which commemorates the massacre of those 
noble yeomen, who lost their lives within the walls of the fort, 
whose rugged outlines are secn at its foot. On the left is Fort 
Trumbull, whose frowning ramparts occupy the site of the one 
our sires defended ; while behind it is seen the city, which, Phe- 
nix-like, has arisen from the ashes of its former self. Every object 
which meets your gaze is replete with historic interest. no- 
ble estuary, whose waters are parted by the prow of the little 
steamer, was once familiar with the paddle of the Pequot and the 
Mohegan, when Uncas, the rebel chief, braved the authority of 
Sassacus, his rightful lord, and the white man was a stranger in 
the land. Its shores are dyed with the blood of the red man and 
the pale-faces, shed in the contest for supremacy, and have wit- 
nessed the marshalling of armies, and the battling ot hosts, when 
the white man fought with his kindred for dominion. The hills 
around have reflected the glare of a burning town, when that arch- 
traitor, whose name is a by-word of ignominy and reproach, sealed 
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STATE STREET, NEW LONDON, FROM THE DEPOT. 


his infamy in the blaze of his neighbors’ homes. The approach 
to the city from the sound presents natural beauties, too, of no 
mean order. The morning of my arrival, however, was by no 
means calculated to heighten the coloring of any landseape; a 
cold, dull atmosphere, and a slight, drizzling rain, chilling the 
feelings which naturally rise in the breast, in viewing the pictur- 
esque features of such a scene as is displayed to the eye, in round- 
ing the bold promontory on which is situated Fort Trumbull, and 
the whole vista of the city and its environs bursts upon the view. 
The city of New London is built upon an elevated semicircle, 
which projects from the western shore into the river Thames, 
which, a few miles above the sound, widens into a capacious har- 
bor, wherein ships of war find secure anchorage in the lowest tides. 
A short distance below is another peninsula, which effectually 
closes in the harbor, and shuts out the view in coming up the 
river. Passing the i you enter the amphitheatre, which, rising 
from the water, is bounded by the high grounds in the distance, 
on which are built many private residences, that peep out from 
among the foliage, like gems in a setting of brilliant green. On 
the right, the village of Groton, nestling at the foot, and creeping 
up the sides of the rocky heights which form the eastern banks of 
the river, exhibits a strong contrast to the more —ee city = 
posite, while the rugged and rocky steeps present features bold 
and strongly marked, forming altogether a tout ensemble very pleas- 
ing and attractive. A closer approach to the city dispels in a 
measure the illusion which distance lends, and a fecling of disap- 
pointment takes ion of the beholder as he lands at a mean 
dock, and enters the main street of the city. A glance at the en- 
graving which stands at the head of this page will convey a better 
idea of the appearance of this portion of 
the city than any description. The draw- 
ing was made from a daguerreotype that 
I had taken while there. Like a skilful 
general, I first sought a “basis of ope- 
rations ” immediately on my arrival, and 
was fortunate in my selection of the City 
Hotel, kept by Messrs. Cady and Root, 
and situated on the main street (State 
Street), a short distance from the depot. 
I can recommend the table of this house 
as all that can be desired by the most 
fastidious, and if they entertain all their 
friends as I was entertained, the most ex- 
acting would have no cause of complaint. 
These gentlemen have recently taken 
charge of this house, and seem dis 

to make it one of the best hotels in the 
State. Mr. Root generously devoted his 
time to me during my stay at the place, 
and I owe him many thanks for his kind- 
ness ‘and consideration. We sallied out 
together, and visited first the house of the 
Nameaug Engine Company, represented 


on this page. This company is widely 
and known by and 
citizens. They were organized April 18, 


1850, having previously been in service 
two years under another name, They 
now number on the active and honorary 
rolls about 100 men, They are an inde- 
pendent corps—owning their apparatus, 
etc.,and number in their ranks men of 
all trades and professions, banded to- 
in one common brotherhood. 

young men—the dlite of the city— 
are annually at a great expense in main- 
taining the efficiency of their organiza- 
tion. The engine-room below is fined 
promote “te evoience for 
which they are sustained, It is enjoyed 
as a club-room, is furnished with marble 
wash-basins, a hose-tower, closets, and 
all the necessary fixtures for comfort and 
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cleanliness. But the great attraction is the noble “ Nameaug” 
herself. This powerful machine, the pride of her company, is 4 
large double-decked engine, with 10 inch pumps, capable of being 
worked by 48 men. She plays, when necessary, six streams, fre- 
quently using over 1200 feet of hose, and has been of inestimable 
service to New London. She forms, together with the accom- 
penying hose-carts, the prominent feature of the lower room. But 
et us visit the hall above. On entering it one would sup 

himself in the palatial dwelling of one of our “ merchant princes.” 
The floor is covered with a costly carpet of softest texture and 
beautiful design, a large and richly wrought chandelier suspended 
from the ceiling, and the whole spacious apartment filled with 
magnificent carved rosewood furniture, sofas and chairs covered 
with blue and gold silk brocatelle, desks, luxurious arm-chairs, a 
splendid piano, paintings, marble-covered tables, and all the usual 
articles of luxury and elegance ever found in the houses of the 
aristocracy. Nameaugs have several thousand dollars in- 
vested in the engine-house and furniture. The house is situated 
on a back street, the name of which has slipped my memory, just 
in the rear of the new City Hall, corner of Union and State Streets. 
This latter building, now in course of « rection, will, in connection 
with the Congregational Church, on the opposite corner, prove to 
be handsome ornaments to this wpe of the city, and excite in 
the minds of its citizens a taste for architectural adornments com- 
mensurate with their growth in other respects. The City Hall is 
after the design of Mr. Hallett, is to be 50 by 52 feet, and the esti- 
mated cost is $60,000 ; the lot cost, so 1 was informed, $10,000. 
The basement, which is of freestone, and rusticated, is the only 
portion erected. The Congregational Church, on the opposite 
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corner, is certainly one of the handsomest specimens of church | 
architecture I have ever seen. It occupies the site of the old Con- | 
gregational Meeting-House, built in 1786. In 1849-50 this edifice | 
was taken down, and the present imposing structure raised. The | 
stone, which is of granite, was quarried out of the foundation and 
from a neighboring ledge. The cost of the building was about | 
$43,000, and the architect was Leopold Eidlitz, of New York. | 
The main features of the design belong to the most ancient Gothic | 
style; the arches are semi-circular, the recess for the | semi- 
octagonal, and the side windows double, with a broad column in 
the centre, The architectural design and proportions of the build- ° 
ing, with the open, airy Se ange of the campanile or bell tower, 
and the light and graceful spire, harmonize well with the elevated 
position of the building and color of the stone. After making 
sketches of these buildings, I returned to the hotel to dinner. 
After dinner I procured the assistance of a daguerreotypist to take 
the view of State Street, given at the commencement of this ar- 
ticle. It was not a favorable day, but I succeeded in getting a 
icture, and then jump2d on board the diminutive steam ferry- 
t and crossed to Groton. To one accustomed to the boats of 
the Jersey City and Brooklyn ferries, the craft which runs on the 
Thames appears rude and dwarfish enough. However, we are 
admonished to “speak well of the bridge which carries us safe 


over ;” and, as in duc course of time I was landcd upon the other 


GROTON MONUMENT, OPPOSITE NEW LONDON. 


FORTS GRISWOLD AND TRUMBULL, NEW LONDON. 


side in safety, I suppose I must not find fault with its aecommo- | 


dation, size or speed. Turning to the right from the ferry, 1 com- 
menced the rather steep and rugged ascent, and in a few minutes 
stood in the presence of the monument shown at the lower left 
hand corner of this page. This structure stands on the brow of 


what is now called Mount Ledyard, in honor of the brave but un- | 


fortunate commander of the furt which stands near, where 30 many 
brave men lost their lives in the murderous foray of the traitor 
Arnold, and his tory and Hessian troops. ‘The anniversary of 
the massacre was celebrated for many years afterward, but towards 
the close of the last century, the Rev. Henry Channing preached 
a sermon on the occasion of its celebration, taking for his text, 


“If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to eat; if he thirst, give | 


him drink,” in which he animadverted with considerable force upon 
the disposition which kept alive the hatred engendered by the oc- 
currence, and the celebration thereof was discontinued; but an 


earnest desire was shown to commemorate the bravery and unfor- | 


tunate deaths of the victims of the massacre. A celebration was 


held in 1825, at which it was decided to erect asuitable monument | 
near the spot. The legislature was memorialized, and granted a | 
lottery for the purpose ; the funds were raised, and the corner. | 


stone laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 6th of September, 
1826, and the monument was completed in 1830. The stone of 
which it is built was quarried in the immediate vicinity. The 
base is 26 feet square, and the shaft diminishes ° 
to 12 feet at the top, where is a circular iron 
cage, Which prevents the possibility of acci- 
dent. It is 127 feet in height, and a winding 
flight of 168 steps atfords access to the plat- 
form, from whence a maguificent view of the 
surrounding country is obtained. Over the 
entrance, on a marble tablet, is the followin 

inscription: “ This monument was erecte 

under the patronage of the State of Connecti- 
cut, A. D. 1830, and in the 55th year of the 
independence of the U. S. A., in memory of 
the brave patriots who fell in the massacre at 
Fort Griswold, near this spot, on the 6th of 
September, A. D. 1781, when the British, un- 
der command of the waitor Benedict Arnold, 
burned the towns of New London and Gro- 
ton, and spread desolation and woe through- 
out this region.” Within the monument 
stands another marble tablet, which formerly 
occupied a niche on the southern side, and 
which bears the names of the 84 patriots who 
fell in the fort; among which there are nine 
by the name of Avery; four Lesters; three 
Allyns, and three Chesters. Applying at the 
door of the little house which stands in the 
angle of the enclosure, after repeated knock- 
ings I roused the inmate, a sandy-headed boy, 
who, on the payment of a shilling and eight 
cents, supplied me with the massy key of the 
monumen;, and a printed pamphiet, contain- 
ing the narrative of Stephen Hempstead, who 
was a participant in the battle, was seriously 
wounded, but fortunate enough to survive his 
wounds. When I approached the door, I 
was almost deterred from entering by a loud 
roaring sound, which indicated the strong 
draft passing up the interior. The openings 
at top and bottom being small, and a strong 
breeze blowing, the shaft acted the part of an 
immense chimney, and I had to press my hat 
firmly to my head to prevent it from preced- 
ing me on the upward journey. Locking my- 
self in, however, I commenced the ascent. 
For a short distance all went well, but after a 
little while tho light, which struggled feebly to 
illuminate the interior, was shut out entirely, 
and I found myself in impenetrable darkness. 
The steps grew smaller aud “ more beautifully 
leas ” as 1 proceeded, and to add to the inter- 


est, they appeared to crumble under my feet. Not more than six 
inches wide at the widest, and about two and a half or three at 
the narrowest part, and covered with what appeared to be dry 
mortar, which crumbled and slid under the feet, | must confess 
that the ascent was anything but pleasant. 1 would advise no one 
to ascend with ladies, as it requires considerable nerve. Arrived 
at the top, however, the splendid panorama presented to the eye 
amply repay the trouble. The base of the shaft is 139 feet above 
tide-water, and the observer is thus placed at an elevation of 257 
feet, and overlooks a vast extent of country, which is spread at 
his feet like a map. The sound, with glittering sails passing to 
and fro, the extended rolling country, made up of cultivated fields, 
interspersed with belts and strips of woodland ; rivers and streams 
between, looking like serpents of silvery hue, twining their sinuous 
course across the scene; with towns and villages dotting the land- 
scape, and peeping out here and there; the city at our feet, with 
its busy hum, and pumerous craft entering and leaving the harbor, 
with the fort beneath us, all conspire to form a picture rarely 
equalled, aud of intense interest to the lover of nature as well as 
the student of history. No more appropriate spot could be se- 
lected, from whence to glance at the history of the country which 
is embraced within the scope of our vision. Let us turn over the 
chronicles, and see what we can glean from their teachings to 
enliven and add interest to the visit to so interesting a locality. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The entire region embraced within the bounds of the horizon was 
the country of the Pequots, and was the scene of many a bloody 
strife and warlike struggle between the Narragansetts and Mohe- 
gans ; the Mohegans and Pequots, and the two former combined 
against the latter, when Capt Mason, with Miantinomoh and Un- 
cas, utterly destroyed the Pequot fort upon the Mystic river, put to 
death by fire and sword seven hundred men, women and children, 
and wiped out their once powerful name from among the list of 
nations. 

The first white settler was John Winthrop the younger, who, on 
the destruction of the Pequots, sought and obtained from the gen- 
eral court of Massachusetts a grant of Fisher’s Island, situated in 
Long Island Sound, nearly opposite the mouth of the Thames. 
All the islands in the sound being considered within the jurisdic- 
tion of Connecticut, he applied to the general court of that State, 
which confirmed the grant ; and when, in 1664, they were included 
in the patent of New York, he obtained from that State also a con- 
firmation of his claim. His title was therefore confirmed by three 
different States. He did not appear to be in any hurry to locate, 
for after it was confirmed by Connecticut, he went to England, 
and was absent a long time. In 1644 the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts granted him a “ plantation at or near Pequod for iron 
works,” and he commenced a settlement at Pequot harbor, now 
New London, in 1645. Associated with him was Thomas Peters, 
a clergyman, who had been ejected from his parish, in Cornwall, 
England, for non-conformity, and had, like many others, fied to 
America. This gentleman entered heart and hand in the enter- 
prise, and the elder Winthrop being governor of Massachusetts, 
every aid was rendered by that colony to the undertaking. Win- 
throp removed his family to “ Nameaug”—so called from a rem- 
nant of the Pequot tribe who inhabited the west side of the river— 
and the settlement began to grow in numbers and importance. 

The colony of Connecticut, wishing to obliterate the Pequot 
name, directed the Nameaug Indians to become subject to the 
rule of Uncas, the Mohegan chief—who had been a petty sachem 
under Sassacus the Pequot, but had rebelled and joined the whites 

revious to the tragedy at Mystic Fort—but they strenuously ob- 
jected to submit to his yoke. The settlers at New London en- 
couraging them in their objections, was the cause of much dissat- 
isfaction on the part of Uncas, and for a long time fears were en- 
tertained that he might injure or attack the little settlement. This 
calamity was fortunately averted, and the embryo city flourished 
apace. Some idea may be formed of its growth, by the fact that 
in 1653, eight years after its settlement, it paid to the gencral 
court a tax rate of £3334, and ranked as the sixth town in the 
colony. 

The safe and clizible harbor early attracted the attention of 
commercial men, and New London soon enjoyed a very important 
and valuable coastwise trade. In 1730 an association called 
“The New London Society of Trade and Commerce,”’ was estab- 
lished on a grand scale, to carry trade into new channels, and 
operate largely; and for a time—being encouraged by the colo- 
nial government—it flourished ; but losses and misfortunes im- 
paired its resources, and having issued bills of credit, with which 
to sustain its sinking fortunes, it was dissolved, and went out of 
existence, not, however, without leaving much misery and suffer- 
ing behind it, as the natural consequences of its mismanagement. 
Trade continued to increase; ships and smaller vessels were built, 
launched and fitted in her yards, and when the war of the Revolu- 
tion broke out, it was a busy, thriving and populous place. Its 
inhabitants exhibited the most decided resistance to the oppressive 
measures of British ministers, and when Boston was called upon 
to suffer for its patriotic ardor, the New Londoners sympathized 
deeply in their cause, and took an active part in the struggle that 
soon commenced. In 1775 two forts were erected to protect the 
harbor, one on the point where now stands its namesake, Fort 
Trumbull, the other at Groton, which was called Fort Griswold. 
Several of the vessels of war which were ordered by Connecticut 
for the naval armament, were built at New London. Privateers 
were fitted out from here, and numerous prizes brought into the 
harbor, confiscated and sold. In 1777 a frigate of thirty-six guns 
was constructed on the Thames, by order of Congress, and under 
the direction of Capt. Huntington. While the British occupied 
New York, their vessels and convoys were frequently annoyed or 
captured by private armed vessels trom New London, and it be- 
came unsafe for them to navigate the sound, so bold and auda- 
cious had the Yankee privateers become. This state of things ex- 
cited the ire of the British commander, and he determined upon 
its destruction. Circumstances, however, delayed the consumma- 
tion of the object until the 6th of September, 1781, when a British 
fieet of 24 vessels appeared off the harbor at daybreak, and landed 
a force of about two thousand troops, composed of British veterans, 
Hessians and tories, the whole under command of the infamous 
Benedict Arnold, who had recently returned from Virginia, where 
he had been engaged in similar expeditions, and who was now 
about to consummate the basest act of his life, and close his infa- 
mous career by burning the dwellings of his neighbors and old 
friends. 

The alarm signal agreed upon to call for assistance from the 
country people in case of attack, was two minute guns from Fort 
Griswold. These were tired when the fleet was first discovered, 
but one of the vessels fired a single gun immediately afterwards, 
and as three guns was a signal of rejoicing over a prize, this strat- 
agem altered the import of the signal, and proved that the enemy 
had been faithfully informed of all matters appertaining to the 
defence of the place. Everything was confusion in the doomed 
town. The inhabitants were hurrying to and fro, gathering their 
most valuable articles and placing them on board of the shipping 
in the river for safety, while others were hurriedly arming them- 
selves and hastening to defend their homes as best they might. 
Col. William Ledyard was the military commandant of the dis- 
trict, Capt. Adam Shapley commanded at Fort Trumbull, and 
Capt. Wm. Latham at Fort Griswold. The former was a mere 
battery, not tenable when attacked from the land side, and orders 
were given to Capt. Shapley to evacuate in case of attack, and 
cross to Fort Griswold. Expresses were sent off to alarm the 
country, inform Gov. Trumbull, at Lebanon, and collect assist- 
ance; and Col. Ledyard hoped to be able to make an efficient de- 
fence. As he stepped into the boat to cross to Fort Griswold, 
after making every arrangement in his power, he said to some 
friends whose hands he pres#e@d, “ | to-day, either 
honor or life, you who know see, will be.”’ 

The enemy, meanwhile, had landed in two divisions, one under 
Col. Eyre, composed of the 40th and 54th regiments of British 
regulars, and the third battalion of New Jersey volunteers, with a 
detachment of yagers and artillery, landed on the Groton side ; 
while the other, composed of the 38th regiment of regulars, the 
loyal Americans, the American legion, refugees and a detachment 

yagers, under the immediate command of Arnold, landed on 
the New London side, in a cove at Brown’s farms, near the light- 
house, and marched direct for the town, A y of the inhabit- 
ants had collected, to the number of a Rd ow or more, armed 
with what came first to hand, and marched without leaders to- 
wards the point where the enemy were landing, but when they saw 
the overwhelming force with which they had to contend, they be- 
cum. dizheartoncd and scattered ia small partics to annoy the 


enemy’s flanks. A small band threw themselves into an advanced 
battery, about half way betweeh the licht- house and town, wherein 
were six iron cannon, and commenced a hot fire upon the advance 
of the British. They were forced to retire, however, without do- 
ing mach damage, and the town lay at the mercy of the torch- 
bearing foe, who commenced immediately the work of destruction. 

The shipping in the harbor was specially marked for the flames, 
and hence the attack of Col. Eyre upon Fort Griswold, which 
work commanded the harbor, and its possession by the British 
would have prevented their sailing up the river. The harbor was 
filled with vessels, and many were lying at the wharves ; among 
the rest was a rich merchant ship called the “ Hannah,” recently 
captured from the British, whose valuable cargo had been taken 
out and placed in the stores on the wharves. These with all their 
contents, the shipping at the docks, all the public buildings of 
whatever kind, and a greater portion of the town, were given up to 
the flames and plunder. Justice to the traitor who commanded, 
however, leads me to give him the bencfit of the doubt whether it 
was his intention or by his orders, that private property was de- 
stroyed. He expressly states in his report that he is indebted to 
“ Capt. Stapleton (who acted as major of brigade) for his spirited 
conduct and assistance; in particular in the attack upon Fort 
Trumbull, and his endeavors to prevent plundering (when the 
stores were burnt), and the destruction of private buildings.” He 
further says: “ ‘The whole of which (the cargo) was burnt with 
the stores, which proved to contain a large quantity of powder, 
unknown to us; the explosion of the powder, and change of wind, 
soon after the stores were fired, communicated the flames to part 
of the town, which was, notwithstanding every effort to prevent it, 
unfortunately destroyed.” Numerous instances are on record, 
too, of officers protecting buildings and females from the torch and 
from insult, and in one case an officer chastised a soldier on the 
spot, for attempting to plunder from a female, who appealed to 
him for protection. 

The change in the wind was favorable to the vessels at anchor 
in the harbor, and they slipped their cables and sailed up the 
river. Seeing this, Arnold “ despatched a boat with an officer to 
Lieut. Col. Eyre, to countermand his first order to attack the fort, 
but the officer arrived a few minutes too late.” What an unfor- 
tunate few minutes too late was that! How many valuable lives 
had been spared, and how much of misery been saved to weeping 
relatives! how much of human suffering and agony had been pre- 
vented, could those few minutes have been recalled! One of the 
saddest pages of American history had never been written ! 

The record of events on the east side is best given in the narra- 
tive of Stephen Hempstead, who participated in the contest at 
Fort Griswold, and was severely wounded and left for dead, 
which I subjoin : 

‘*T was first sergeant of Captain Adam Shapley’s company of State troops, 
and was stationed with him at the time, with about twenty-three men, at 
Fort Trumbull, on the New London side. This was a mere breastwork or 
water battery, open from behind, and the enemy coming on us from that 
quarter, we spiked our cannon and commenced a retreat across the river to 
Fort Griswold in three boats. The enemy were so near that they overshot us 
with their muskets, and succeeded in capturing one boat commanded by 
Josiah Smith, a, private. They afterwards proceeded to New London and 
burnt the town. We were received by the garrison with enthusiasm, being 
considered experienced artillerists, whom they much needed, and we were 
immediately assigned our stations. 

*: The fort was an oblong square. with bastions at opposite angles, the long- 
est side fronting the river in a northwest and southeast direction. Its walls 
were of stone, and were ten or twelve feet high on the lower side, and were 
surrounded by a ditch. On the wall were pickets projecting over twelve feet ; 
above this was a parapet with embrasures, and within, a platform for the can- 
non, and a step to mount to shoot over the parapet with small arms. In the 
southwest bastion was a flag-staff, and in that side near the opposite angle was 
the gate, in front of which was a triangular breastwork to protect. the gate; 
and to the right of this was a redoubt, with a three pounder in it, which was 
about one hundred and twenty yards from the gate. 

*- Between the fort and the river was another battery, with a covered way, 
but which could not be used in this attack, as the enemy appeared in a diiler- 
ent quarter. The garrison. with the volunteers, consisted of about one hun- 
dred and sixty men Soon after our arrival the enemy appeared in force in 
some woods about half a mile southeast of the fort. from whence they sent a 
flag of truce, which was met by Captain Shapley, demanding an unconditional 
surrender, threatening at the same time to storm the fort instantly, if the 
terms were not accepted. A council of war was held, and it was the unani- 
mous voice, that the garrison was unable to defend themselves against so su- 
perior a furce. But a militia colonel, who was then in the fort, and had a 
body of men in the immediate vicinity, said he would reinforce them with two 
or three hundred men in fifteen minutes, if they would hold out; Colone! Led- 
yard agreed to send back a defiance, upon the most solemn assurance of im- 
mediate succor. For this purpose, the colonel started, his men being in sight; 
but he was no more seen, nor did he attempt a diversion in our favor. 

“When the answer to their demand had been returned by Capt. Shapley, 
the enemy were soon in motion, and marched with great rapidity, in a solid 
column, to within a short distance of the fort. where, dividing the column, 
they rushed furiously and simultaneously to the assault of the southwest bas- 
tion and the opposite sides. They were, however, repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter, their commander mortally wounded, and Major Montgomery, next in 
rank, killed. having been thrust through the body while in the act of scaling 
the walls at the southwest bastion, by Captain Shapley. The command then 
devolved on Colonel Beckwith, a refugee from New Jersey, who commanded a 
corps of that description. The enemy rallied and returned to the attack with 
great vigor, but were received and repulsed with equal firmness. During the 
attack a shot cut the halyards, and it fell to the ground, but was instantiy 
remounted on a pike pole. This accident proved fatal to us, as the enemy, 
supposing it had been struck by its defenders, rallied again, and rushing with 
redoubled impetuosity, carried the southwest bastion by storm. Until this 
moment our loss was trifling in number, being six or seven killed and eighteen 
or twenty wounded. Never was a post more bravely defended, nor a garrison 
more barbarously butchered. We fought with all kinds of weapons, and at 
all places, with a courage that deserved a better fate Many of the enemy 
were killed under the walls by simply throwing shot over on them ; and never 
would we have relinquished our arms, had we had the least idea that such a 
catastrophe would have followed. 

** To describe the scene. 1 must be permitted to go back a little in my narra- 
tive. Icommanded an eighteen pounder on the south side of the gate, and 
when in the act of sighting my gun, a ball passed through the embrasure, 
struck me a littie above the right ear, grazing the skull and cutting off the 
veins, which bled profusely. A handkerchief was tied around it, and I con- 
tinued at my duty. Discovering some little time after that a British soldier 
had broken a picket at the bastion on my left, and was forcing himself 
through the hole while the men stationed there were gazing at the battle 
which raged opposite to them. and observing no officer in that direction, I 
jumped from the platform and run ¢o them, crying, ‘ My brave fellows, the 
enemy are breaking in behind you!’ and raised my pike to despatch the in- 
truder, when a bull struck my left arm at the elbow. and my pike fell to the 
ground Nevertheless, 1 grasped it with my right hand, and with the men, 
who turned and fought manfully. cleared the breach. 

“The enemy, however, soon after forced the southwest bastion, where Cap- 
tain Shapley, Captain Peter Richards, Lieut. Richard Chapman, and several 
men of distinction and volunteers, had fought with unconquerable courage, 
and were all either killed or mortally wounded, and sustained the brunt of 
every attack. Colonel Ledyard, seeing the enemy within the fort, gave orders 
to cease firing, and to throw down our arms. as the fort had surrendered. 
We did so, but they continued firing upon us, crossed the fort and opened 
the gate, when they marched in, firing in platoons upon those who were 
retreating to the magazinesand barrack rooms for safety. At this moment 
the renegade colonel commanding cried out, ‘Who commands this garri- 
son?’ Colonel Ledyard, who was standing near me. answered, ‘I did. sir, 
but you do now,’ at the same time stepping forward, handed him his 
sword with the point towards himself. At this moment | perceived a soldier 
in the act of bayoneting me from behind. I turned suddenly round and 

ped his bayonet, endeavoring to unship it and knock off the thrust—but 
n vain. Having but one hand. he succeeded in forcing it into my right hi 
above the joint, and just below the abdomen, and crushed me to the ground. 
The first person | saw afterwards, was my brave commander, a co: by my 
side, — aad been run through the body with his own sword, by the savage 
renegade. 

** Never was a scene of more brutal, wanton witnessed, than now 
took place. The enemy were still firing on us by platoons in the barrack- 
rooms, which they continued for some minutes, when ney | discovered that 
they were in danger of being blown up by communicating fire to the powder 
scattered at the mouth of the magazine while delivering cartridges, nor did it 
then cease in tlie rooms for some minutes longer, Ali this the the bayonet 
was *ficely uxd’—even on thoce who were helplessly wounded and in the 


agonies of death. I recollect Captain William Seymour, a volunteer from 
Hartford, had thirteen bayonet wounds, although his knee had previously 
been shattered by a ball—so much so, that it was obliged to be amputated the 
nextday. But I need not mention particular cases. I] have already said that 
we had six killed and eighteen wounded, previous to their storming our lines; 
eighty-five were killed in all, thirty-five mortally and dafgerously wounded, 
and forty taken prisoners to New York. most of them slightly burt. 

** After the massacre, they plundered us of everything we had. and left us 
literally naked. When they commenced —— us up, together with their 
own wounded, they put theirs under the shade of the platform, and exposed 
us to the sun, in front of the barracks, where we remained over an hour. 
Those who could stand were then paraded and ordered to the landing, whi'es 
those who could not (of which number I was one), were ee into one of our 

iti gonr, and taken to the brow of the hill (which was very steep, 
and at least one hundred rods in descent), from whence it was itted to 
run down by itself. but was arrested in its course near the river by an appic- 
tree. The pain and anguish we all endured in this rapid dexcent, as the 
wagon jumped and jostied over the rocks and holes, is inconceivable; and the 
jar in its arrest was like bursting the cords of life asunder. and caused us to 
shriek with almost supernatural force. Our cries were distinctly heard and 
noticed on the opposite side of the river (which is nearly a mile wide) amidst 
all the confurion which raged in the burning and sacking of the town. We 
remained in the wagon more than an hour before our humane conquerors 
hunted us up, when we were again paraded and laid on the beach, preparatory 
to embarkation. But by the interposition of Ebenezer Leflyard (brother to 
Colonel Ledyard), who humanely represented our deplorable situation, and 
the impossibility of our being able toreach New York, thirty-five of us were 
paroled in the usual form. Being near the house of Ebenezer Avery, who 
was also ove of our number, we were taken into it. Here we had not long re- 
mained, before a marauding party set fire to every room, evidently intending 
to burn us up with the house. party soon left it, when it was with diffi- 
culty extinguished, and we were thus saved from the flames. Ebenezer Led- 
yard again interfered, and obtained a sentinel to remain and guard us until 
the last of the enemy embarked, about 11 o’clock at night. None of our peo- 
ple came to us till near daylight the next morning. not knowing previous to 
that time that the enemy had departed. 

“Such a night of distress and anguish was scarcely ever pasred by mortal. 
Thirty-five of us were lying on the bare floor—stiff, mangled and wounded in 
every manner, exhausted with pain, fatigue and loss of blood. without clothes 
or anything to cover us, trembling with cold and spasms of extreme anguish, 
without fire or light, parched with excruciating thirst, not a wound dressed , 
nor a soul to administer to our wants, nor an assisting hand to turn us during 
those long, tedious hours of the night; nothing but groans and unavailing 
sighs were heard, and two of our number did not live to see the light of the 
morning. which brought with it some ministering angels to our relief. The 
first was in the person of Mises Fanny Ledyard, of Southold. L. 1I., then ona 
visit to her uncle, our murdered commander, who held to my lips a cup of 
warm chocolate. and soon after returned with wine and other refreshments, 
which revived us a little. For these kindnesses she has never ceased to receive 
my most grateful thanks and fervent prayers for her felicity. 

“The cruelty of our enemies cannot be conceived; and our renegade coun- 
trymen surpassed in this respect, if possible, our British foes. We were at 
least an hour after the battle within a few steps of a pump in the garrison, 
well supplied with water, and, although we were suffering with thirst, they 
would not permit us to take a drop of it, nor give use any themeelves. Some 
of our number, who were not disabled from going to the pump, were repulred 
with the bayonet; and not one drop did | taste after the action had com- 
menced, although begging for it after I was wounded of all who came near 
me, until relieved by Miss Ledyard. We werea horrible sight at this time. Our 
own friends did not know us; even my own wife came into the room in search 
of me, and did not recognize me, and ‘as I did not see her, she left the room 
to seek for me among the slain, who had been collected under a large elm-tree 
near the house. It was with the utmost difficulty that many of them could 
be identified; and we were frequently called to assist our friends in distin- 
guishing them, by remembering particular wounds, ete. Being myrelf taken 
out by two men for this purpose, I met my wife and brother, who, after my 
wounds were dressed by Dr. Downer, from Preston, took me—not to my own 
home, for that was in ashes, as also every particle of my property, furniture 
and clothing—but to my brother's, where I laid eleven months as helpless as 
a child, and to this day feel the effects of it severely. 

“Such was the battle of Groton Heights; and such, as far as my imperfect 
manner and language can describe, a part of the suffering which we endured. 
Never for a moment have I regretted the share I had init. I would, for an 
equal degree of honor, and the prosperity which has resulted to my country 
from the Revolution, be willing, if possible. to suffer it again.”’ 


Before the work of destruction was complete, the militia from 
the — had collected in such numbers that Arnold thought 
his safety lay in retreat, and he accordingly gathered his troops 
and re-embarked at dusk, taking with him many of the inhabi- 
tants and soldiers from Fort Griswold as prisoners. Thus ended 
one of the most bloody scenes of massacre and destruction during 
the war for independence. 

In 1793, the General Assembly of the State endeavored to re- 
munerate the sufferers by gifts of land on the Western Reserve in 
the State of Ohio, but owing to deaths and removals, but few of 
the actual sufferers ever realized much benefit from their munifi- 
cence. So many heads of families had been killed and their house- 
holds broken up, so many left for safer abiding placcs, that for 
many years the town did not cease to exhibit marks of the besom 
of destruction which had swept over it. The treaty of peace 
which soon followed, and the consequent release from heavy draw- 
backs upon trade, induced many who had been thrown out of em- 
ployment thereby—captains of privateers, discharged officers and 
soldiers,—to seize upon the inducements held out by commercial 
enterprise, and as early as 1784, we are informed, a flourishing 
commerce was the characteristic of the place. 

From 1812 to ’15, or during the last war between Great Britain 
and the United States, New London suffered immeasurably, in a 
commercial point of view ; nor were her sufferings limited to the 
period embraced between those dates. The embargo act of 1807 
completely and suddenly stopped the tide of a prosperous trade 
which had come to her shores up to that time, and for a portion of 
the period during which the war lasted, her portals were so closely 
shut and guarded that not even a row boat could s out. In 
December, 1812, Commodore Decatur entered the harbor in the 
United States, accompanied by his prize, the Macedonian, which 
he had captured a mouth previous in latitude 30 degrees, longitude 
26 degrees. In April, 1813, Sir Thomas Hardy, in the flag-ship 
Ramiilies, accompanied by a formidable fleet, entered the sound, 
and blockaded the entrance thereto, so as to shut off the exit of 
vessels in that direction. In June following, the frigates United 
Staves and Macedonian, and sloop-of-war Hornet, came through 
the sound, hoping to slip past the cnemy and get to sea; in this, 
however, they were disappointed, and being chased by their whole 
torce, were driven into New London harbor, and a strict blockade 
commenced. The British fleet was augmented, and for a long 
time the inhabitants feared another invasion, and made every pre- 
paration to meet it. Nothing of the kind was attempted, however, 
and the remainder of the time, until the close of the war, was 
passed by the vessels and the inhabitants in a state-of inactivity, 
unrelieved, except by incidents, which came more properly within 
the scope of her local historian. One or two of these twill notice. 

The tirst, which has given the name of Mother Bailey a wide 
celebrity, occurred when the British flect first blockaded the port. 
Preparation was made to cannonade the enemy, in case he should 
bombard the vessels and town, and Major Smith, with a company 
of volunteers, garrisoned Fort Griswold. He was somewhat de- 
ficient in the munitions of war, and, among other things, lacked 
flannel for cartridges, He mentioned this want to a Mr. Latham, 
who volunteered to procure it. He crossed to New London, but 
such was the confusion consequent upon the expected attack— 
many familics removing their etfects from the city,—that he was 
unable to obtain a supply, and he re-crossed to Groton. While 
walking through the village in pursuit of his object, he was met 
by Mrs. Anna Bailey, a warm-hvarted and impulsive woman, the 
wife of one of the defenders of the fort in 1781, who rallied him 
upon his downcast countenance. He explained the cause, and 
she immediately promised to relieve him. Going about amon 
her neighbors, she collected all the children’s petticoats she cou! 
find, and brought them to Mr, Latham, who told her there was 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
1 AM NEVER ALONE. 


I am never alone—every thing is a token— 

The woods, and the streams, and the clouds, and the sea; 
Thero is not a leaf or a bud but hath spoken, 

In eléquent silence, my loved one, of thee. 
I roam amid scenes that some would call dreary, 

When night o’er fair nature her mantle has thrown, 
But thy gentle form is still hovering near me— 

I wander I’m never alone. 


I am never alone: when the red morning blashes 
The rose of thy cheek in the tints I can trace, 

The soft rippling waves, when the wind gently gushes, 
Remind me alone of thy beauty and grace; 

Thy lips seem the roses the sunshine outvieing, 
Thy voice I can hear in the Iake’s joyous tone; 

Thy violet eyes ‘neath the mossy bank lying, 
I fancy I see—I am never alone. 


1 am never alone; for thy spirit is near me; 
‘Tis thou art my first happy dream in the night; 
1 whisper thy name when the winds only hear me; 
I hear the sweet echoes, and they are delight. 
Though doomed for a time my heart’s treasure to banish, 
The thought that thou’rt constant, for all will atone, 
As long as the light of thy love will not vanish, 
Wherever I wander I’m never alone. 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE NEW WHITE DRESS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Tux Osborns were the most unpopular family in the village 
where they lived—not for any harm they had done to anybody, 
and not because they were poor—so their neighbors said; they 
would not think of disliking Mrs. Osborn and her daughters on 
that account simply—O, no, not they! But to use the term by 
which she was characterized among the village people, she was 
“stack up,” and what right she had to be so they could not see. 
Now there was no reason that any one knew of, why Mrs. Osborn 
should not entertain as much self-respect as any other person, ex- 
cept that she was very poor—so poor, indeed, that herself and 
children were obliged to do that which their hands found to do, in 
order to procure the necessities and comforts of life; and with all 
their efforts, they were often forced to do without a good many of 
the latter. But no matter what Mrs. Osborn’s neighbors said to 
the contrary, the secret of their dislike was all'in the fact that she 
was poor and proud. She would starve to death, it was often 
said, before she would set her big girl to washing, as she ought to do. 

She had lived in the village of Clopperton seven years at the 
time our story opens, and though people believed and said she 
had never five dollars in her purse at one time, no one had ever 
seen herself or her children untidy, or even inelcgant, if to be 
tastefully and becomingly dressed may be called elegant. 

At church she and her children were always as well dressed as 
the best of them—not so expensively, to be sure, but with a pro- 


priety and prettiness which no vulgar outlay of money could 
match. The same black silk dress, which assumed the new fash- 
ions under the skilful management of Mrs. Osborn, as often as the 
new fashions came, served her all these seven winters; the same 
white shawl, which the Clopperton ladies said, spitefully, looked 
always as if it had just comé from the store, and the same leghorn 
bonnet, with one dark brown ribbon for winter, and another of 
mixed blue and white for the summer, made the chief variety of 
her costume; all the variety in which she went abroad, if we add 
a white summer dress, and a new collar now and then, which Mrs. 
Osborn’s neighbors said were invariably trimmed with the same lace. 

When she came, she brought a baby in her arms, and a little 
girl ten years old, and those were grown now to be seven and sev- 
enteen ; and two lovelier children were not to be found in all the 
village, but never grew sisters together more unlike. Rebecca, 
the eldest, had eyes and bair as black as the night, and her com- 
plexion was that clear brunette where the reddest roses are sure to 
grow. She had all her mother’s pride, and more than her moth- 
er’s stateliness of manners. It did not grieve her at all to be left 
out of the play at school; with her book at the brookside, or in 
the shadow of some thick-topped tree, she could amuse herself 
more pleasantly than with their pastimes; and when she grew 
older it was an easy thing to find compensation for the forgetful- 
ness of her young acquaintances, when at their merry-makings she 
was overlooked. She had the same smile, and the same polite 
salutation for the young women of Clopperton one time as another. 
If she chanced to be carrying the bundle of sewing-work, which 
she and her mother had been doing, she made no effort to conceal 
it, nor turned her feet one inch from the path she was in, nor 
averted her eyes one inch from the eyes that looked scornfully 
upon her; and this, the villagers said, was the worst pride of all— 
if she would but avoid them, or try to conceal her bundle of work, 
they would comparatively care nothing about it. 

The younger child, Lucy, had never a rose on her checks from 
year’s end to year’s end; her eyes were brown and melancholy, 
and her hair of the same color hung in half curls down her neck 
and shoulders. It was her delight to tend the flowers, of which 
Mrs. Osborn had many beautiful varieties, and to feed the birds, 
which congregated in great numbers about the garden and door- 
yard. Her voice was low and soft, and few persons had ever 
heard it at all, or knew what music they lost in shutting their 
doors and their hearts away from the little girl. 

Spring was come; the time for new leaves and new dresses, 
new hopes and now plans, new improvements and new courage. 
But none of these, except, indeed, the new leaves and flowere, 


came to the house of Mrs. Oshorn; and these last, the flowers, | 
were raining down untimely. The low, mossed roof of her cot- | 
tage was white with the blooms of the cherry trees that grew thick , 
in her dooryard ; the eaves were full of them, and with the lightest | 
swaying of the wind they drifted in at the open window, and over 
the pillow and the white face of little Lacy, sick unto death. 

The wild winds of March had blown too roughly for her frail 
constitution, and a chill had been struck to her heart by them, 
which the soft, showery April, and the sweet, genial May, and 
even the golden warmth and rosy flush of June had failed to dissi- 
pate. The birds that had been used to her feeding, chirped at her 
window, and flattered their brown wings in and out the rose- 
bushes ; but she made no answer—she did not see them now. The 
pieces of broken china, so carefully gathered in days past, shone 
in a row on the shelf of her playhouse, the mossy carpet of which 
had grown black and dry for the need of her careful tendance ; her 
frock hung by one sleeve at the head of the bed, and close by it 
against the wall hung her straw hat, some withered violets and 
rosebuds twisted through its blue ribbon, and beneath it, their 
strings tied together, dangled her half-worn shoes. Dear little 
child, she would never need them any more—so the mother felt 
as she trembled and prayed at the bedside, and so felt the sister as 
she kissed her and called her name, saying, when the white lips 
made no answer, “ God giveth his beloved sleep.” 

O, how dark the night shut in over the little house that till then 
had been so happy; they could not believe, mother and daughter, 
that the morning would ever comc—surely never to their hearts. 
No voice of lamentation went up. There were none to hear, or to 
comfort the poor widow and child, and shutting the agony close 
in their own hearts, they suffered a double torture. 

The candle light shone faintly from the open door—so faintly, 
that the Rev. Dr. Ephraim Flint, as he walked staidly and cir- 
cumspectly past, did not see it. His hat was lowered over his 
eyes, and they were downcast, as in a musing mood—it might 
have been supposed that he was meditating the next Sabbath’s 
sermon, as with slow steps he pursued his way, not looking to the 
right nor the left. He wore his “customary suit of mourning 
black,” as became a clergyman, and on his face a look of sober 
sanctity, exceedingly proper. And you would have thought, to 
look at him, that the heart beating in that broad chest would have 
sometimes rebelled against the everlasting propriety, but it did 
not; no smile but the benign one following the quotation of some 
scripture text had ever been known to cross his lips. Was he not 
set apart and consecrated to the work of the ministry, and how 
should he smile like common, worldly men ? 

Rev. Dr. Flint was not, however, a bad man, nor a hypocrite ; 
at any rate, it was a sanctified hypocrisy (if such a thing may be) 
that made him the solemn, respectable, unsympathizing individual 
he was. He had confounded the manner and method of his life 
to what both himself and his parishioners considered propriety, if 
not duty, and long habit had become second nature; and Rev. 
Dr. Flint had no conception of how much better the nature was 
which God had given him than the one he had made for himself. 
He had been the pastor of a church in Clopperton (the wealthiest 
and most respectable, of course,) for fifteen years, and his fine 
black hair had now a few sprinkles of gray, and the real careworn 
expression in the deep lines about his mouth and across his fore- 
head told of struggles with sorrow, of wrestlings with temptation, 
and it may be (for who is wholly pure ?) of yielding to sin. 

He was familiar with the faces of Mrs. Osborn and her childrer, 
for he had been used to seeing them in one of the rear pews of his 


church all the seven years of their life at Clopperton; but he had 
never seen them in their own house—indeed, he had never thought 
about their house at all, or themselves, except as creatures immor- 
tally endowed. He had greater and more profitable things to 
contemplate than the widows and orphans of his congregation ! 

He had wrought earnestly, in season and out of season, desiring 
the salvation of souls; nevertheless, his people were like a collec- 
tion of dry bones, necding to be stirred by an influx of spiritual 
life, which he had no power to pour upon them. He could con- 
vince the understandings and enforce a dry obedience to the per- 
formance of religious duty, but he could not touch the hearts of 
men, nor make the dead bones live. And as he made his melan- 
choly walk past the house of death, he was mourning over his in- 
competencies and insufficiencies ; he had searched all the ends of 
tho earth for moving epithets, yet they had fallen powerless, and 
he had ingeniously knitted strong and burning phrases one into 
another, yet they had seemed rather to scar than to melt the hearts 
for which they had been coined. His own heart the while was 
darkened and close shut—that needed to be touched first of all. 
So profound were his meditations, that his hands, closely locked 
behind him, fuiled to unclasp themselves as he came opposite the 
gate of Mrs. Josiah Longstreet, who gave a strawberry supper 
that night, and had invited the great Dr. Flint as the crowning 
glory of the repast. It was the cessation of the hum of voices (for 
ths assembled party were awaiting him in the garden), rather than 
the solemn beckoning which the oldest woman of the party made 
with her black fan, that arrested his attention, and turning soberly 
about he undid the latch noiselessly, and with scarce a perceptible 
brightening of his customary benignant expression, walked down 
the path, shaking hands to the right and left as he went. 

The party now received an accession in the person of Miss Abi- 
gail Spankum. Thore was something in the manner of her shak- 
ing the dust from her black silk gown, and stamping her little feet 
at the door, which told of unusual excitement before it had been 
seen in the flashing of her black eyes, or heard in the sharp twang 
of her voice. Miss Spankum felt herself, and was acknowledged 
to be, one of the regulators of the proprieties of Clopperton. How 
she became invested with the authority she exercised I cannot 
tell, but she was the law in matters both sacred and secular, Her 


sharp black eyes quickly detected the corner of the room in which 
sat Dr. Flint, hedged round by half a dozen old ladies in black, 
and quickly Miss Spankum was seated in the rocking-chair next 
to him. 

“ What do you think I saw as I came along?” she said. “ Why 
the greatest piece of folly that a certain proad woman you all 
know could be guilty of—the extravagance of some people is 
dreadful. I was positively shocked when I thought what might 
have been done with that money! Just to think what that money 
might have donc !—bought our minister a new hat, for instance. 
But some women are so selfish and so proud, they never think of 
anybody but themselves, and I dare say, it is not without design 
she spent that money to-night.” 

The doctor said something about the wonderful excellence of 
charity, but Miss Spankum cut him short, by adding: 

“She bought what she was not able to pay for; and any woman 
that will do that, would soon ruin a husband, if she could get one.” 

“Do you understand the circumstances ?”’ inquired Dr. Flint. 
“The purchase you so disapprove, may have beenea necessity ; 
and always to be slow to condemn is commendable.” 

Everybody knew that Mrs. Osborn was alluded to, and all in- 
quired eagerly what it was that she had bought, and what price 
she had agreed to pay. When it was known that it was a new 
white dress, there was a gencral uplifting of hands, and many 
exclamatious of indignant surprise. 

“If it were only herself she is injuring,” faltered Miss Spankum, 
wiping her eyes, “ it would be very different ; but think of the ter- 
ribly extravagant example she is setting to our young people— 
who of them that can get a dollar will not sooner give it for some 
gewgaw than for a Bible!” 

Everybody said it was shocking, except Dr. Flint, who looked 
solemn and said nothing. Miss Spankum eycd him sharply, say- 
ing something must be done, and somebody must do it; she for 
one had put up with that woman as long as she could or would. 
Mrs. Longstreet suggested the propriety of bringing the offender 
before the church. 

“Tl tell you what I think,” said Miss Spankum; “I think Dr. 
Flint ought to go and talk with her. It’s his privilege, as well as 
duty ; and to give effect to the reprimand, and make the woman 
ashamed, if anything can, Mrs. Longstreet and I will co along.” 

In vain Dr. Flint urged excuses, or suggested some other time. 
It would not do; the ladies knew right well that Mrs. Osborn out- 
shone them in her old dress, and the thought of what she would 
do in her new one, stimulated them to urge the propriety, nay, the 
necessity, of a summary and severe reprimand. 

When, after supper, the doctor announced his intention of call- 
ing on Mrs. Osborn, Miss Spankum and Mrs. Longstreet hastened 
to proffer their services, but the doctor politely declined; he felt 
that what he should say would be given to him at the right mo- 
ment. He was enjoined to hasten his return, and the ladies, 
highly delighted, resumed their tea drinking and their gossip. 

An hour went by, and two hours, and three hours, and Dr. 
Flint did not return; Miss Spankum was afraid some fearful acci- 
dent had befallen him, and suggested the propriety of following 
him, but for the first time in her life her suggestion was disre- 
garded. The ladies blamed her for the deprivation they suffered 
in the absence of Dr. Flint. Now that it was too late, they felt 
that another time might have been chosen for the visit to Mrs. 
Osborn—a time when it would not, as now, have conflicted with 
their pleasure. Miss Spankum had made a mistake—a serious 
mistake ; she felt it, but not so positively then as thereafter. 

Irritated with himself and with everything (for ministers may 
sometimes be irritated), Dr. Flint walked hastily to the widow’s 
house, and without having been noticed by mother or daughier, 
rapped abruptly and sharply on the open door. 

“ How good in you to come,” said Mrs. Osborn, a smile shining 
through her tears; “she has been in heaven more than an hour.” 
And softly she led him to the bed, where fast asleep lay the pret- 
tiest lamb of all his tlock. As he laid his hand on the soft hair 
combed smooth for the burial, his heart smote him for never hav- 
ing done so till then; and kneeling beside the dead, he prayed 
long and fervently—not so much fur the mourners, as for those 
who had never been called to mourn; those whose hearts in the 
continual sunshine of prosperity had been withered to littleness, 
or parched to dusty dryness. We need scarcely say the white 
dress was for the dead child, and that the mother herself wept less 
bitterly at the funeral than did Miss Spankum, for her heart re- 
proached her for all the evil things she had spoken; and though 
she tried to speak some comfort to the mourners, it was herself 
who needed comfort the most. 

The next time there was a gathering at Mrs. Longstrect’s the 
mirth of the children was unrebuked, and never a shake of the 
head was given to the young girls for their sly jokes and laughter. 
Merriest of them all was Rebecca Osborn; before the first real 
kindness of her young neighbors all her proud reserve had melted 
away, and it was the wonder of the young folks of Clopperton 
how they had ever got along without Rebecca. 

Shining among them like the genial sunshine of summer, was 
the contented smile of Dr. Flint. And chattering and bustling, 
everywhere at once (a little authoritative, but not disagreeably so), 
was Miss Spankum. It was, indeed, time now that Mrs. Osborn 
had a new white dress, and Mrs. Longstreet whispered confiden- 
tially to some of her friends that it was the gift of Miss Spankum. 
We said Mrs. Osborn had a new dress; but though made for her, 
it was worn by Mrs. Flint—a name which no one took occasion 
to speak so often as Miss Spankum. 

Thereafter the dry bones of the church in Clopperton moved 
and lived; the tears of sympathy had fallen upon them, and they 
had recovered as beneath an excecdingly precious dew—through 
human love, divine love had descended. 
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THE OYSTER BUSINESS. 
During the hot months, the Picto- 
rial was silent on the subject of oys- 
ters. It brought up no reminiscences 
of “fancy roasts,” it — in no 
anticipations of “raw in the shell.” 
It would have been an aggravation to 
icures to allude to these delicious 
valves during those weeny f 
? months which are spelt without an R. 
We knew, by the way, an in~eterate 
oyster-eater who always insisted on 
writing “ Ongust,” instead of August, 
and he was borne out in his spelling 
by several dealers in the bivalves from 
selfish (sell-fish or shell-fish) motives. 
But now they are no longer tabooed, 
and we may speak of them, not as 
8 things that were or are to be, but arc. : 
They are a fixed fact. They may be — 
indulged in with impunity—they are = 
 &§ indulged in. Let us, then, speak of —_ 
rss Prince’s Bay, and the hardy mariners 
‘ who there obtain these luscious trea- = 
sures of the deep. The largest of the 
engravi on this page represents 
f Prince’s Bay, a very picturesque lo- 
2» cality, apart from the interest which 
2 connects with the subject of this no- 
: tice, as one of the greatest oyster de- 
pots on the continent. The sketch is 
taken from Red Bank Light, looking 
towards Coney Island, the favorite 
resort of the a Coston, for sca- 
bathing, and ocean. The light- ° 
house tower on our left is quite a pic- RAKING FOR OYSTERS. 
turesque object in the wide landscape 


The piece of water in the lower part of the engrav- | attention from the more immediate subject of our remarks. To 
ing, with its curving shores, is Prince’s Bay. The | return to Prince’s Bay. The oysters here are mostly brought, in 
land that extends along to the distance is the | the spring, from the coasts of Virginia and Delaware, and are 
southern shore of Staten Island, and is dotted with | planted out about a mile from the shore, the boundaries of each 
manorial residences, elegant villas and pretty | man’s plantation being designated by stakes, as shown in our first 
settlements, every variety of architecture and taste nye In the fall they are raised by means of oyster tongs, 
being —— by the builders and residents as in | oyster es and dredges. Our second engraving nts a 
the new settlements in the neighborhood of Bos- | sloop under sail, with the crew dredging for oysters. dredge 
ton. Many of the inhabitants of this portion of | resembles somewhat a steel purse open, and varies in length from 
the island are descendants of French Huguenots, | three to seven or eight feet. One edge of the mouth, which re- 
and exhibit their origin in their cheerfulness, libe- | sembles a scythe, scrapes the bed, and the shells and other encum- 
rality and the amenity of their manners. But we | brances are caught in the dredge bag, which is attached by a strong 
must not permit the unrivalled view to divert our | rope to the mast of an oyster sloop, and dragged along while the 
vessel is under full sail, ranning up and down 
over the bed until it is dragged in every disec- 
tion. Just before the sloop goes about, the 
dredge is hauled up and its contents emptied. 
For supplying the market, the usual way of 
raising the oysters is by the tongs and rake, 
as shown in our first engraving. In very 
severe winters, many oysters adhere to the 
cakes of ice which form at low tide, and are 
thus raised from their beds and carried out to 
sea, occasioning great losses to the oyster- 
men. When large bodies of sand are driven 
over the oysters by storms and currents, they 
are invariably killed, and this is not a very 
unusual occurrence. Almost every family 
that borders on the shore of the bay has a 
bed of its own, and when appetite calls, all 
hands ae to work and _— an immense 
quantity for a general oyster feast, compared 
to the which, a Rhode Island 
clam-bake must sink to insignificance. In 
the deep holes near the foot of Red Bank, 
oysters are found of a fabulous size. Though 
large enough to fill a breakfast plate, yet they 
are delicate and of a most delicious flavor. 
These Rip Van Winkles of Prince’s Bay are 
not often distu ; but sometimes an an- 
cient oysterman, who has acquired by long 
experience a venomous facility of handling a 
sixty foot rake, makes no scruples about lay- 
ing skiff over the deep and bringing 

to light, by the aid of his terrific implement, 

DREDGING FOR OYSTERS. some pode A of these submarine monsters. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitror axp Proruieron. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Evtron. 


BOSTON MEN. 
The Providence (R. I.) Journal recently paid a very high com. 
pliment to our city, in a general article upon our eminent men. 
It gives us the credit of fostering virtue and talent from the earli- 
est stage of its manifestation. ‘She (Boston),” says the Journal, 
“selects the gifted and promising boy at her public schools, and 
honors his early industry with appropriate rewards. In the subse- 
quent stages of his progress at the university, or in his apprentice- 
ship, or clerkship, she still remembers the promise he gave, and 
the hope he inspired ; and when at length he enters upon his pro- 
fession, or is settled in business, she reminds him of her expecta- 
tions of his future eminence. His first deeds of benevolence, or 
public_spirit, or his first public achievements of intellect, are sure 
to be greeted with lively interest as those of one who is on the 
road to worthy distinction. She multiplies the occasions on which 
he may appear, and cherishes the early reputation which he wins. 
He soon feels that he ‘has a future,’ and begins to live more for 
others, and less for himself; and when at length success has 
crowned his efforts, and he finds his reputation established, and 
his position strong as a leader in the community, she loses no 
opportunity to bestow on him her applause, and promote him to 
the high places which she has to bestow.” This, we think, is well- 
deserved eulogy. In the pursuit of wealth, men are here, probably, 
as selfish and striving as they are elsewhere, but they are certainly 
ready to accord praise, and to bestow honor and position where 
they are deserved. And, as a result of this appreciation of indus- 
try and ability, there are very few idlers among us. Mere wealth 
is not a passport, though it certainly has its due weight. There 
are very few among us who are known as mere men of fashion 
and fortune. On the contrary, nothing is more common than to 
see young men, born to opulence, earnestly devoting themselves 
to one of the learned professions, or embarking in commercial 
pursuits, not from a sordid desire to increase their possessions, but 
from an internal conviction of the duty they owe to themselves, 
and to a community where capital and talent command little con- 
sideration unless they are usefully employed. 


+ > 
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or ApranamM.—We lately published a view of 
this memorable spot. When Lord Dalhousie was governor-gene- 
ral, he ordered the plain to be ploughed up and seeded to grain, 
whereupon the following epigram was perpetrated : 


** Some care for honor, others care for groats— 
Here Wolfe reaped glory, and Dalhousie, oats.” 


Economy.—There is nothing like beginning life with settled 
economical principles. Extravagance is a habit easily contracted, 
and goes on increasing as a snow ball does in volume when rolling 
down hill. The slang phrase “Go it while you’re young,” has 
been the ruin of thousands. 

Mowruty is for sale at all the periodical 
depots in the country, at ten cents per copy, but the best and 
cheapest way to obtain it regularly, and at the earliest moment 
after publication, is to enclose us one dollar, and receive it for one 
year by mail direct. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Peaches have been sent from Illinois to New York this 
season, and arrived in perfectly good condition. 

.++. Editors and others are just as mad about Rachel as they 
were about the Swedish nightingale. 

+++. There is an aged colored woman in this city who is at 
least one hundred and seven years old—perhaps older. 

+++. Very pretty ballet girls are to be among the attractions of 
the Boston Theatre, the present season. A sure card. 

-+.. The Cambridge horse railroad promises to be a successful 
speculation. It will soon go into operation. 

-++. Ninety-nine young men compose the present Freshman 
Class of Harvard University. 

+++. There is a spring in Western Pennsylvania which yields 
Sperm oil. What will the whales say to that? 

-+++ Bochsa, the harpist, is probably no more by this time. At 
the last accounts he was very low. 

-++» Henry Ward Beecher is out in favor of coffee. He is rap- 
turous in descanting on the beverage. 

+» Every orchestra contains two pairs of mustachios, one 

pair of spectacles, a bald head, and a man in a white cravat. 

+++. Signor Arditi has written an opera, the libretto being from 
Cooper’s spy. Will there be a solo for Washington ? 

+++. A woman at Albany stole a basket, and found it contained 
ababy. Nobody prosecuted her. 

-++» During the funeral of Lord Raglan, the Russians did not 
firea gun. Yet the British call them savages. 

+++. The grasshoppers are said to be starving out the Mormons. 
Why don’t the Mormons eat the grasshoppers # 

+++» Santa Anna’s last appearance in Mexico is probably not 
his “ positively last appearance.” He'll be re-engaged. 

+++» Ina certain village in New York, Mr. Butcher sells cloth, 
and Mr. Taylor deals in coal. 

+++» Donna Isabella Alvaraszio, a Spanish lady, lately died at 
the immature age of 129 years. 

++» A Frenchman in San Francisco with a portable boiler 

makes money by going round selling hot water. 


OLD TIMES. 

It is strange with what tenacity we cling to the past, and with 
what constancy we harp upon the “good old times.” All times 
seem good times, if they are only old. The merry-makings of the 
hour do not seem half so pleasant to us as 


Of course, in the decline of life, when we are incapable of present 
enjoyment, we cannot believe that anything is enjoyable in the 
present, and look back to that period as the golden age, when we 
were a part of the movement of the times. Bat the backward- 
looking of vigorous manhood is another affair. It is perhaps 
rather a fashion than a natural impulse. The sort of regretfulness 
with which we call up bygones, embraces not only the earlier of 
our own years, but the earlier ages of the world. We weary o 
the present, and fancy that the past was a brighter era, simply 
because distance has obliterated its repulsive features. Were the 
memory as tenacious of evil as it is of good, this were a wearier 
world than it is. Our religion inculcates upon us the duty of the 
forgiveness of injuries, and Providence has kindly rendered jhe 
memory less tenacious of pain than pleasure. We can recollect a 
joy vividly, but who can recall or describe a pain that he has 
suffered? We cannot, and ought not if we could, close our eyes 
to the evil that surrounds us, for it is each one’s duty to do his 
share towards its mitigation; but the past is utterly beyond our 
control. It is a fixed fact—it is completed history. Perhaps we 


take that sort of pleasure in looking upon it that we do on a com- | 


pleted structure, a finished painting—and regard it with the more 
favor because we know it is incapable of being altered. We gaze 
with almost unalloyed delight on the tremendous ruins of the 
Colosseum, save that we regret its crumbling condition, its falling 
arches—forgetful of the fact that man met man in deadly strife 
within its bloody arena, 

“ Butehered to make a Roman holiday,” 


and that here our co-religionists were rent limb from limb by rav- 
enous wild beasts, for embracing the doctrines of the meek and 


PUFFING. 

Mr. Puff, in Sheridan’s “ Critic,” discourses of various sorts of 
puffing—the puff direct—the puff preliminary—the paff coilateral 
—the puff collusive, and the puff obhque, or paff by implication. 
He illustrates the puff direct as follows: “ A new comedy or farce 
is to be produced at one of the theatres: the author, suppose Mr. 
Smatter or Mr. Dapper, or any particular friend of mine—very 
well ; the day before it is to be performed, I write an aceount of 
the manner in which it was received—I have the plot from the 
author,—and only add—eharacters strongly drawn—highly col- 
ored—hand of a master—fund of genuine humor—mine of inven- 
tion—Attic salt! Then for the performance—Mr. Baker was 
astonishingly great in the character of Sir Harry! That universal 
and judicious actor, Mr. Edgerton, perhaps never appeared to 
more advantage than in the Colonel ; but it is not in the power of 
language to do justice to Mr. Jones! Indeed he more than mer- 
ited those repeated bursts of applause he drew from a most bril- 
liant and judicious audience! In short, we are at a loss which to 
admire most,—the unrivalled genius of the author, the great at- 
traction and liberality of the managers, the wonderful abilities of 
the painter, or the incredible exertions of all the performers !” 

Now do not one half the puffs we read in the newspapers seem 
as if they were bodily stolen from Mr. Puif’s exaggerated illustra- 
tion? We are in the infancy of the science—we are not adepts in 
the ingenious subtleties which he afterwards describes—but are 
contented with the bold point blank discharge of the puff direct. 
Certainly we must be, with all our acuteness, a very credulous 


| race. We take for gospel whatever booksellers choose to tell us 
| about their wares, and on the faith of an advertisement of an in- 


terested party, buy, read and admire. Enormous fortunes are 
daily stolen out of our pockets by the puff direct. If we were the 
victims of ingenious swindling, we might console ourselves for oar 


| losses by reflecting on the subtlety of the roguery—but we give up 


holy Jesus. A golden mist rises between us and the past—a | 
lovely mirage changes the desert sand into an oasis. Few per- | 
sons have not wished, at some time, to have existed in the good | 


old times rather than the present. 


But those good old times had, | 


all of them, their great evils, their petty annoyances, their constant | 
trials; and it would be unphilosophical to deny that the world is | 
constantly progressing. Our grand old Puritan ancestors, with | 


their far-reaching political foresight, their deep religious enthusi- | 


asm, their care for the welfare of the mind, their soaring self- 


denial, had faults and errors, not indeed peculiar to them, but to | 


the “ good old times ” in which they lived. They banished, brand- 
ed, whipped and hanged Quakers; believed in witcheraft, and 
punished sorcery by death. They smote the Indians, hip and 
thigh, and sold into slavery the innocent children of the vanquished 
chieftains. We may thank Heaven that we are not so bigoted 
and cruel ; but yet without much self-gloritication, for we have sins 
and errors of our own to answer for that will scarcely bear the 
light of rigid examination. It is well to honor the virtues of the 
past; but it is idle to be constantly regretting the “good old 
times,” and fancying them superior to our own. 


Nationat Supsects.—We are very glad to find that it is now 
the rule and not the exceptian for popular writers to locate their 
stories at home and not abroad. “To prove how interesting 


| steals a quarter of a million is a swindler. 


national subjects may be made,” remarks an essayist, “we need | 


but to refer to the tales of Irving and Cooper. The former has 
converted the good old city of New York into a land of story and 
of song. What dreams of poetry should we enjoy, if lulled to 
rest in the silence of Sleepy Hollow? In what vagaries might 
we not indulge around the scene of Rip Van Winkle's adventures 
in the Kaatskills? The scenes of the adventures of Harvey Birch 
and Natty Bumppo meet us at every step around the ‘ Horican’ 
and the interior of New York. All this is classic ground.” 


our change to the “gay, bold-fuced villain” who demands our 
money in the face of day. What a monument of popular gulli- 
bility might hereafter be built of the volumes of profitable trash 
with which the press groans, if haply they escaped the rag-pickers’ 
and the trunk-makers’ clutches! The “most splendid romance 
ever issued,” the “soul-thrilling narrative,” the two-hundred- 
thousand-edition book, where will they be a dozen years hence ? 
The waters of Lethe will have rolled over them, for the time is 
not far distant, we verily believe, when men will no longer listen 
to the voice of the puffer, puff he ever so wisely, and literary pro- 
ductions will stand or fall by their own intrinsic merit. Then 
new books will not pour from the press in avalanches, and yet we 
shall be wiser and better for the cessation of the rush—for have 
we not an English literature, ripe, golden and glorious, almost 
unknown to the masses, though unequalled ! Now-a-days men and 
women make a business of writing who have no business to write, 
but the good time is coming, when no man will assume the pen, 
unless, like the Friends, he has a cal! from the spirit, and then he 
will “‘ look in his heart and write,” and write well, too. 


> 


Tue Criminar Scare.—The “six degrees of crime ”’ are thas 
defined by a cotemporary : “He who steals a million is only a 
financier. Who steals a half million is only a defaulter. Who 
Who steals fifty 
thousand is a kuave. But he who steals a pair of boots, or a 
loaf of bread, is a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and deserves to 
be lynched.”’ 

Cvsa.—One of the absurd and oppressive port laws of Havana 
is that which prohibits the entrance of vessels into the harbor after 
sunset, even during stress of weather. Qur goverument ought to 
demand that our flag should enter at all times. 


Fortucomine.—We have some rare and valuable illustrations, 
just designed for the Pictorial, which we shall hasten to place be- 


fore our readers. 


A new Gem.—A Parisian jeweller, Mr. Brahy, is the owner of | 


a mine in Brazil which yields a new precious stone called the 
rubasse, very hard, and more brilliant than the topaz and ame- 
thyst, with a splendid internal crystallization, which gives it the 
luminous qualities of the diamond. The action of tire does not 
injure it. In color it resembles a ripe red currant. We shrewdly 
suspect that the Brazil mine which produces this wonderful stone 
is in the laboratory of Mr. Brahy. The French jewellers are fa- 
mous for manufacturing precious stones. 


TuearricaL Mania.—We have not heard of any such frantic 
excitement about Rachel as there was in the case of Cooke and 
the elder Kean. 
Theatre, in Boston, boys used to be let down by ropes from the 
eaves of the box-otlice to the window for tickets! Kean lived to 
be hooted and hissed at the same theatre. 


Stream Murpers.—Under this title the “ Mail” lately pub- 
lished @ vigorous article respecting the wholesale slaughter of pas- 
sengers on railroads. Railroad disasters are quite too common, 
and it is aggravating to think that the greater part of them are 
not accidents, but the sure consequences of criminal carelessness. 


Watcort Brornens, Pawrucker.—This firm, whose exten- 
sive establishment we last week noticed and illustrated, are, we 
observe, now exporting largely of their valuable “button-hole 
cutters ” to various parts of Europe. 


When the latter played at the Federal Street | 


MARRIAGES. 

ln this city, by Rev. Mr. Hanson, Mr. Henry Bell to Miss. L Annie Bassett; 
by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. John W. Cornell to Miss Mary C. Thompson. both 
of Westport; by Kev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. George H. Parks to Miss Kachel Howe; 
by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. L. L. Vliver, of New York, to Miss Mary C. Noyes; by 
Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. William H. Lillyman to Miss Elizabeth Guard.—At 
East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Kodolphus F. Hahn to Miss Sarah @. 
Irvin.—At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Colver, Mr. William UH. Preble to Misa 
Hannah A. Poole.— At Lynn, Mr. Henry A. Smith to Miss Mary F. Huse; Mr. 
George A. Curtis to Miss Mary Harris.—At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Dutton, 
Mr. Audrew Madison to Mrs. Hannah Caswell: by Rev. Mr. Richmond, Mr. 


| Johu Hammett to Miss Ellen Mulland.—At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Abbott, 
| Capt. Charles H. Odell to Miss Nancy F. Lovett.— At Essex, Mr. John 3. At- 


kinson to Miss Sophronia P. Burnham —At Stowe, by Kev. Mr. Bates. Mr. 
Osgood Chase, of Boston, to Miss Sarah E. Hannaford. of Somerville.— At New 
Bedford. by Kev. Mr. Girdwood, Mr. Henry Eames to Mrs. Emily 8S. Hall.— 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. Daniel 3. Kelley te Miss Harriet @. 
Lesure, both of Rutland —At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. George ? 
Berkely, to Miss Elizabeth Perry, of Tiverton.—At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. 
Pratt, Mr. John Tf. Thurston to Miss Mary A. Strong.— At fopsham, Me., by 
Rev. Mr. Jacques, J. H. D. Blake, Esy., of Boston, to Miss Martha M. Coffin. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mrs. Ann Howland, 66; Miss Elizabeth Jones, 43: Mr. Edward 
B. H. Stewart (printer), 41; Miss Elizabeth Avastasia Brown, 16; Miss L. Jo 
sephine Bryant, 22; Mr. David Davenport, 54; Mr. Abraham Taylor, 44; Mrs. 
Mary D Bilis, 34.—At Charlestown. Mrs. Hannah Parks, wife of Mr. Samuel 
Roulstone. 41; Mr. Isaac Sargent, 46; Widow Mary Stoddard, 77; David Dev- 
ens, Esq. 78.—At Cambridge, Mre. Mary Elliot, 85; Kobert J., son Mx Jo- 
seph and Mrs. Mary Brownlow 5.—At Chelsea, Miss Mary Susan Jones, 16.— 
At North Woburn, Mr. Archelaus Tay, 76.—At Dedham, Widow Lucey Morse, 
Tl.—At Weston Widow Anna Warren, late of Charlestown, 78.—At Jamaica 
Plain, Miss Martha Swett, formerly of Marblehead. 95.—At Blackstone, Mr. 
Moses Farnum, a worthy elder of the Society of Friends. 86.- At Fitchburg, 
Mr. William B. Walker, 32.—A¢t Leicester, Mrs. Eliza P.. wife of Mr. Horace 
Howard, 50 —At Hoklen. Mrs. Lucinda Steele, 31.—4t New Bedford, Mr. Al- 
len Stoddard, 4v.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Rosanna, wife of Mr James Elworth, 
42.—At Walpole, Mrs. Adaline, wife of Mr Charles Guild, 49.—At Salisbury, 
Widow Mary H. RKoaf, 85.—At Weston, Mr. John Francis, 84.—At South Scit- 
wate. Mrs. Muldah Leavitt, 88.—At South Adams, Miss Harriet 3 Tanner, 43. 
—At Carliale, Mrs. Isabella Symonds, 100.— At Portland, Me., Frederick B. 
Franklin, M.D.. 23.—At Providence, R.1., Mrs. Uhloe Pettenguie, 34.—At 
Kingsbury. N. ¥ . Mr. Asa Catlin. 9. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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not yet enough for his purpose. “ You shall have mine, then,” 
said she, and taking her scissors, she cut the strings, slipped out of 
it, and handed it to her neighbor; “it is a stout, new, blue one, 
and I hate to part with it, but all I want is to sce it go through 
the Englishman’s insides.” After this sacrifice, Latham could ask 
no more, and departed for the fort, where he told the story, and 
the blue petticoat was hoisted on a pike and cheered with enthu- 
siasm as a banner under which to fight the British. This little 
incident made her renowned as the heroine of Groton, and she re- 
ceived many attentions from visitors, among others of several of 
the presidents and other distinguished personages. She was burnt 
to death by her clothes taking tive, in January, 1851 ; aged ninety- 
two years. 

Another affair, and one which caused considerable excitement at 
the time, occurred in the winter of 1813 and ’14. Commodore 
Decatur, accused by thoughtless and reckless minds of a want of 
courage and efficiency in remaining so long inactive without mak- 
ing an attempt to escape, determined to accomplish that end if 
within the bounds of possibility. For this purpose, he gradually 
dropped down the river from Norwich, and by the end of Novem- 
ber he was xuciiored off the city. Every precaution, as regarded 
secrecy, was observed, and at length the night of the 12th of De- 
cember was fixed upon for the attempt. Everything promised 
success to the effort; but to the surprise and indignation of the 
officers and crews of the ships, about two hours before the time 
appointed, blue lights were seen on both sides of the harbor’s 
mouth, evidently incended to warn the enemy of the attempted 
escape—at least, so thought the officers and many of the inhabi- 
tants, and the plan was relinquished. This affair caused the ut- 
most excitement, and for many years it was the frequent source of 
controversy, and even to the present day it is a matter of doubt 
whether there were traitors among the residents who were ready 
to sell their country’s interest for British gold, or whether the ofti- 
cers mistook the lights in fishermen’s cottages for beacon lights to 
warn the enemy of the effort to escape. At any rate, the vessels 
made no further attempt, and returned to their former anchorage, 
where they were placed in ordinary until the close of the war. 

The West India trade, in which New London was so actively 
engaged previous to the war of the Revolution, and which was 
fuliowed to some extent previous to the embargo non-intercourse 
and war of 1312, was completely destroyed by those events, and 
Was not resumed when peace was restored; but the efforts of 
many of its leading business men were devoted to the establish- 
ment of the whale fishery. ‘his promised to fill the void, and 
proved a source of much greater protit, not only to owners and 
captains, but to all engaged, even to the crews, and in 1845, New 
London ranked next to New Bedford, which stood at the head of 
the trade. In that year, New London had seventy-cight vessels 
employed, with an aggregate of 26,200 tons, and a capital invested 
of over two miilions of dollars. 

During the period when the California excitement was at its 
height, twenty-live captains of whaling vessels gave up the busi- 
ness, and tovk their departure for the new Eldorado, which had a 
scrious cifect upon the trade, and reduced the imports from 81,052 
barrels in 1847, to 38,148 barrels in 1850, since which time it has 
somewhat improved. A glance at her noble harbor, her wharves, 
and the city itself, will convince the observer that her proximity 
to the empire city, and its paramount attractions to men of enter- 
prise, aiouc prevents ber from ranking among the first of Ameri- 
can cities. 

Let us descend from our elevated perch among the clouds to 
earth again. Be sure of your footsteps as you attempt to descend, 
and grasp well the hand rail, for a simgle misstep would send you 
inevitabiy to the bottom of the shaft, without the possibility of 
there being the semblance of manhood left in our lifciess corse, by 
which to recognize it as belonging to humanity. Look over the 
railing, if you have steady nerves, down, down, to that small 
speck of light, which, like the star in the heavens, seems to evade 
the computation of distance, and imagine, if you can, what your 
fate would be were you to fall. Once more safe at the bouom, 
let us visit the fortress near by, which will ever prove a subject of 
interest so long as America shall have a history. 

The walls remain in a good state of preservation, although dis- 
mantied and devoted to tar more peacetul purposcs than to shield 
the breasts of the heroes of liberty and ’76 trom the steel of the 
foe. A glance at the engraving, with Hempstead’s description, 
will give a far better idea of the fort than any words of mine, and 
it oniy remains for me to say that the view of the exterior was 
taken from the foot of the monument, and shows the angular 
breastwork in front of the gateway; and in the distance, ou the 
right, you get a glimpse of Fort ‘lrumbuil on the oiher shore. 
‘Lue view of the intenor was taken from the gateway, and shows 
the interior of the fort with the barracks, and in the vackground, 
the magazine, whici is fast decaying under the “corroding tooth 
of time,” in the angle of the southwest bastion, where so many 
brave men lost their lives. ‘The barracks are used as stables, and 
where the heroic Ledyard was slain, and dyed the earth with his 
heart’s blood, where “tury raged and shuddering pity quit the san- 
guine field,” there the lowing herds yield their miiky siveains, aud 

roud chanticleer lords it o’er his feathered tlocks. 1 was forced, 

y the fast falling drops of rain, to seck shelter, and, leaving a 
spot where I fain wouid have lingered, I retraced my steps to the 
ferry, and was shortly landed upun the other shore. ‘Tue storm 
prevented me from visiting and sketching Fort ‘trumbuil; but I 
met with a faithful representation, which 1 have copied in the first 
of the group of illuswations at the top of page 2ul, and extract 
from Miss Caulkins’s “ History of New London ” an abie description: 

“Fort Trumbull is situated on @ point of land that extends into the river 
from tue west side, nearly a mile aud e half orth of the light-house, and two- 
tuirds of a mile, iu # straight line, from the centre of the wwn. ‘The present 
structure is the third that was stuod upon the site. The old revolutionary 
fortress, built in 1775, was an irregular work, of comparatively emai size; but 
siaudiag igh ov its muniment of rock, it had a galisnt air of defiance, which 
cvncealed in a maanuer ite deiccts. The oid inbatitants of tae town regarded 
this fort with a kind of baliowed affection. it was aliowed to fall into decay, 
but this very neglect softened its features,and gave it a rural and picturesque 
appearance, pleasing to the eye of taste. in 1612, the old walis and batiue- 
iluents were evtirely jevelied, and the work reconstructed {10m its foundation. 
The portions retained of the former work were 60 incopsiderable that it was 
cousidered a new fort. Ip # military puint of view, it was far superior to the 
former structure, though by no means a Guished work. The suriace had been 
imperfectiy prepared. aud the dishevelied rocks, which ran straggling about 
the isthmus, were much better adapted to cover and protect asauaute than 
& defend tue garrison. 

“ {his second fortification was demolished in 1639, the rugged ledges blasted 
away. and the site beautifuily graded for the reception of the new fortress. 
Toe old original block house of 1775 has, however, been retained, through ali 

Sending amid the maguificent walls and bank ts of d 
art, « sepuichre in which the old forts lie entombed. 

“ The present fort is built of granite from the quarry at Millstone Point, and 
was ten years in building. The works were p d and d from the 

t to the pletion in 1849, by Capt. George W. Cullum, of the 
U. 8. Mugineers. By his judici rs t, the cost of construction was 
kept wituin the first estimate, viz.. $250,000. it is allowed by all observers 
be beautiful structure. wasive, and ) et elegant in and finish ; 
a maguificent outpost to the town, and a fine t im the landscape.” 

J spent the evening in visiting an old and highly esteemed friend, 
whow I had not seen for years, and, in the morning, bade my 


friend and host Root, of the City Hotel, good-by, aud took the 
cars for Norwalk. 1 am youre, N 


BUTRAL Tint. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Whiteman’s psper mill near Nashville, Tenn., has been destroy- 
ed by fire—a preat loss, as there is no other establishment of 
kind nearer than Knoxville. 


Catharine Hayes would seem to have found a gold mine in 
Australia. On dit, the immense Barnum is concerned in her 
travels. 


The Bangor Journal states that a resident of North Lincoln, 
Me., has caught a young wolf, and is training him to serve the 
purpose of a watch dog. 

It appears not to be generally known that the Haytien govern- 
ment have removed the discriminating duty of ten per cent., for- 
merly levied upon American commerce. 


The head and feet of a boy named Jones were found in Wood- 
ford, Vt., on the banks of a stream beside his fishing rod and line, 
and it is supposed he had been killed and eaten by a panther. 


An amatcur performance was given at the Wesselhaft Water 
Cure, Brattleboro’, Vt., a few evenings since. “ The Day after 
the Wedding” and “The Two Buzzards,” were the pieces 
represented. 

The gas company of Providence, R. I., announce that “ in con- 

uence of the reduced cost of coal,” the price of gas will be 
reduced on the Ist of October, to three dollars per thousand cubic 


feet. 


Ladies who have attained the age of twenty four or five, with- 
out having married a fool or knave, a gambler or a drunkard, 
are generally called old maids ; but they need not be ashamed of 
the appellation. 


John J. Fleming, a colored man residing in Boston, was sen- 
tenced by Justice Willard, in Charlestown, to one month's im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction, for robbing the orchard 
of the McLean Asylum. Good! 


At the ensuing Fair of the Amcrican Institute, to be held at 
the Crystal Palace, New York, as an encouragement to the youth- 
ful talent of our country, $500 have been sct apart as a premium 
for the productions of apprentices and minors. 

Newly discovered copper mines in Torrington, Ct., promise to 
yield abundant returns to the owners, and the old copper mines 
of Granby, under the increased facilities offered by late discov- 
eries and inventions, are now being worked with protit. 


In the city of Brooklyn, the Primitive Methodists are holding 
Sabbath services in the open air, with good effect, it is said, up- 
on those who are too poor or too wiikel to visit the churches. 
+ occasionally “the poor have we gospel preached unto 
them ” 

The Rev. Eleazer Williams, the lost Bourbon, officiated as 
clergyman in St. Paul’s church, Troy, recently. His appearance 
is said to excite much interest wherever he goes. He is collecting 
funds for a projected church among the Indians of northern New 
York, where he intends to labor. 


A foreign paper says “the Russians not only throw shells, but 
keep up a constant discharge ot ‘grape’ and ‘ bouquets’ against 
the advanced trenches.” ‘Tbis is following botanical pursuits un- 
der difficulties. Possibly it is intended as a reflection upon the 
want of stamina among the allies. 

A letter passed through the post-office at Carlisle, lately, with 
the following direction : “ ‘Tak this letter to Carlisle. ‘Tak it to 
Wm. Graham, blasterer, Dixon street, its no for him its for A son 
of his they Ca Join Graham a canny young Cheil about ‘Twenty- 
two. Tak it to Carlyle as I said before.” 

The annual State election in this Commonwealth, which has 
heretofore been held on the 24 Monday in November, will this 
year be held nearly a week carlier—on the Tuesday following 
the Ist Monday in November—agreeably to the 15th amendment 
to the constitution adopted by the people in May last. 


The conductors on the New York and Erie Railroad have 
adopted a uniform. It is appropriate and becoming, not unlike 
that of the New York police. The buttons bear the emblem of a 
miniature locomotive, and the word “Conductor.” Will not the 
example be followed by conductors on other roads ? 

Some days ago, a washiug-fluid pedler, while pursuing his vo- 
cation in Portland, had his cart searched. Of course, those who 
made the examination had pretty good grounds for suspicion, as 
it was dealt out from a barre! boxed in the rear part of a wagon. 
The searchers were satisfied, however, after imbibing a quantity 
of the * tluid.” 

Improvements are shortly to be commenced in the Boston 
Post-Uffice. The newspaper department is to be enlarged and 
improved. A foreign department is to be established, and an 
ottice opened for the sale of postage stamps. These improve- 
ments will be located in the new building now in process of erec- 
tion on the west side of the Exchange. 

The Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, Va., with the large 
tract of land attached to it, has been sold for $750,000. It is 
conjectured that the purchase is made by a northern company. 
It is to be hoped that the White Sulphur will be revolutionized 
and made worthy of the incomparable fountain which has kept 
the locality famous and attractive under every disadvantage. 


There have been discovered in Costa Rica, lately, a number of 
coal, copper and gold mines, and one mine from which potassium 
is taken. One of the gold mines, though worked only on a small 
scale, is rich in its yield; the coal mines which exist upon the 
coust of Pleasant Gulf, will, it is thought, in time form a source 
of inexhaustible wealth. The copper mines, however, are by fur 
the most abundant and important, and are already worked with 
great success. 

Next to St. Peter’s at Rome, the mosque of St. Sophia is the 
most sublime monument of architecture, and many testify that in 
unity of effect and impression on the mind, St. Sophia is fur su- 
perior. Indeed, it was designed to surpass all that had been be- 
fore or might come after it. Justinian lavished upon it, in gold, 
marbles and precious stones, the wealth of the Roman empire ; 
and as he came in state on Christmas eve to celebrate its comple- 
tion, he raised his hands to heaven, and exclaimed: ‘ God be 
praised, who hath esteemed me worthy to finish so sublime a 
work! ©, Solomon! I have surpassed thee |” 


The use of narcotics appears to be universal. Siberia has its 
fungus; Turkey, India and China their opium; Persia, India 
and Turkey, with all Africa, from Morocco to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and even the Indians of Brazil, have their hemp and has- 
chich ; India, China and the Kastern Archipelago, their betel nuts 
and betel pepper; the Polyncsian Islands their daily ava; Peru 
and Bolivia their long-used coca; New Grenada and the Hima- 
layas their red and common thorn-apples ; Asia and America—all 
the world, indeed—their tobacco ; the Florida Indians their emetic 
holly ; northern Europe and America their ledume and sweet gale ; 
the Englishman and German their hop; and the Frenchman his 


Foreign Items. 


Baron de Dietritch, of Vienna, who has just died, has left a 
fortune of 20,000,000 florins ope 50,000,000 francs), consisting 
chiefly of landed property. whole of this vast sum goes to 
his grandson, aged seven. 

The Emperor of the French has just placed at the disposal of 
the President of the Committee of Gendarmerie a sum of 10,000f. 
to be distributed among the wives and children of the two battal- 
ions of the regiment of Gendarmerie of the Guard now in the 
Crimea. 

The banner, sword, crown and achievements of the Emperor of 
the French were recently placed by Sir Charles Young, Garter 
King of Arms, over the stall of his imperial majesty, which im- 
mediately faces that of the King of Prussia, in the Chapel Royal 
of Saint George, Windsor. 

The University of Konigsberg intends to erect a monument to 
the philosopher Kant, once the great ornament of that institution. 
It is to be a statue in bronze, and will be placed on the daily pro- 
menade of the great man, which, after him, has been called “ Der 
Philosophensteig ” (the Philosopher’s Path). 

A gamekeeper’s wife at Stanthorne, Cheshire, Eng., named Ban- 
croft, has made herself famous by the capture of a burglar named 
Whittaker. Coming home and finding a man had broken into 
her house, she seized him, d d him to the front window, open- 
ed it, gave the alarm, and maintained her hold of the prisoner 
until her hasband came to her assistance. 

The Singalese religion is Budhism, and their sacred language 
Pali. Buadhism numbers at least three hundred millions of follow- 
ers—a more extensive religious system than any other in tho 
world. It does not acknowiedge God, and invites to a life of self- 


mortification by no other ultimate inducement than a heaven of — 


annihilation. 

The number of monastic institutions in England is considerably 
on the increase, as will appear from the following statement: In 
1847, there were 34 convents and 8 monasteries; in 1848, there 
were 38 convents and 11 monasteries; in 1851, the convents for 
women alone had increased to 52; in 1852, they numbered 60; 
and in 1853, 75. 


Rabe of Gold. 


rule of life, not to be too much 
addicted to any one thing.— Terence. 

How can we explain the perpetuity of envy—a vice which 
yields no return ?—Balzac. 

No liberal man would impute a charge of unsteadiness to 
another for having changed his opinion.—Cicero. 

.... If idleness be the root of all evil, then matrimony is good 
for something, for it sets many a poor woman to work.— Vanbruyh. 

.... Sin is never at a stay; if we do not retreat from it, wo 
shall advance in it; and the further on we go, the more we have 
to come back.—Barrow. 

.... It is an unhappy, and yet, I fear, a true reflection, that 
they who have uncommon easiness and softness of temper, have 
seldom very noble and nice sensations of soul.—Greville. 

.... The greatest parts without discretion may be fatal to their 
owner; as Polyphemus, deprived of his eye, was only the more 
exposed on account of his enormous strength and stature.—LHume. 

.... In this theatre of man’s life, God and angels only should 
be lookers-on ; contemplation and action ought ever to be united, 
a conjunction like unto that of the two highest planets, Saturn the 
planet of rest, and Jupiter the planet of action.—Bacon. 

..+. Gaiety is to good humor as animal perfumes to vegetablo 
fragrance. ‘The one overpowers weak spirits, the other recreates 
and revives them. Gaiety seldom fails to give some pain; 
humor boasts no faculties which every one does not believe in 
- own power, and pleases principally by not offending.— 


.... We meet men who are charlatans externally and in good 
faith. These men deceive even themselves. Mounted on their 
stilts, they think themselves on foot, and perform their tricks with 
a sort of innocence ; their vanity is in their blood; they are born 
comedians and boasters, extravagant in form as a Chinese vase: 
perhaps they laugh at themselves. Their personality is, more- 
over, generous, and, like the splendor of the royal garments of 
Murat, they attract danger.—Balzac. 


Joker’s Budget. 


“T shall be indebted to you for life,” as the man said to his 
creditors when he ran away to Australia. 

The king’s evil is not known in this country, and is becoming 
rare even in Europe. , 

“T really can’t express my thanks,” as the boy said to a school- 
master when he gave him a thrashing. 

“The smiles of home are exceeding pleasant,” but there are 
many people who have good homes, who prefer “ smiling” with a 
friend outide. 

The learned have often been puzzled about the sudden rise and 
fall of western lakes. May these phenomena, suggests the Bos- 
ton Post, not be owing to the great snake moving from one lake 
to another ? 

The statement that there are no mosquitoes in Hull having been 
deemed fabulous by the suffering inhabitants of the city, the town 
authorities of that noted spot are about offering a reward for the 
capture of a single insect of this species. 

A “stuck up” sort of a genius entered a store in Philadelphia, 
and turning up his nose at some apples in the window, exclaimed : 
“ Are those apples fit for a hog to eat?” “I don’t know; ty 
them and see,” was tho instant reply of the storekeeper. 

A matter of fact friend of ours, some five years a father, speak- 
ing of the return a child should make a nt, said that he didn’t 
think, as children behaved now-a-days, that they paid three cents 
on a dollar of what they owed of affection and gratitude. 

A witty gentleman of Buffalo, speaking of a friend who was 
prostrated by illness, remarked that “he could hardly recover, 
since his constitution was all gone.” “If his constitution is all 

no,” said a bystander, “I do not see how he lives at all. 

* 0,” responded the wag, “he lives on the by-laws.” 

Sydney Smith writes of a Miss Markham: “In carving @ 
tridge, 1 splashed her with gravy from head to foot, and though I 
saw three distinct brown rills of animal juice trickling down her 
cheek, she had the complaisance to swear that not a drop | 
reached her. Such circumstances are the triumphs of civilized 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SERS.— One page only of 
vertisements. The itm- 
gnense circulation of the Picrontat (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies —) formes a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Pictortst as an 
advertising mediam is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
being read, being regularly bound ap every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all b-ing placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
tae advertiser's business for years to come. 
Teams ron cents per line, im 
all cases, without regard to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mase. 
SCHOOL COMMITTER’S VOTE, and 
A TEACHES OP{NION.—Tus Vote—*' By vote of 
the Schoo! Committee of Boston, passed August 7, 1866, 
TOWER’S ELEMENT OF GRAMMAR 


was introduced as a Text-Book for the Second and Third 
Classes of the public Grammar Schools of that city.” 


THES OPINION—FROM THES REV. 8. SALTMARSH. 


Canton, July 20, 1855. 

“Dean Sia:—I have to acknow the receipt of a 
copy of your ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAK. The excel- 
lence of your little book havin, to me 
some months since, | procured a copy for examination, 
and being satisfied of ite worth above any other Grammar 
for beginners with which Lam acquainted, introduced it 
into our schools. I am happy to say that its practical 
working has confirmed my estimate of ite worth. I trust 
the time ia near when it shall displace in the hands of the 
younger classes the books which now serve mainly to be- 
wilder and confound the young mind. There is, indeed, 
no ‘royal road to knowledge,’ but there is a natural and 
logical road, and I congratulate you on having opened it.” 

TO ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR ie published by 
DANIEL BURGESS & Co, 6 John Street, New York. 
Price, 25 centa. Copies sent by mail, prepaid. 1t sept 29 


TO DEALERS IN CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 

i undersigned having entered largely into the pub- 

lishing and supplying of CHEAP BOOKS. is prepared 
to farnieh country dealers and pediers at a lower rate than 
ever before offered to this class of customers. This house 
has been opened expressly to give the small dealers the 
same advantages as the larger houses have hitherto enjoy- 
ed, thereby saving some oN per cent. from the present 


rates, 

N. B.—Postmasters and private individuals wishin 
reading matter, will do well to send their address, an 
they will be furnished gratuitously with the most com- 
plete catalogue of cheap publications ever given to the 
public. GEORGE AKAKMAN 

sept 29 lt 167 William Street, New York. 


NOTICE. 

HIE advertiser would respectfully announce to his cus- 

tomers and the public generally that he continues to 
supply the various MAGAZINES named below at the 
prices annexed, per annum, viz:—Harper, $225; Put- 
nam, *225; Knickerbocker, $225; Household Words, 
#2; Blackwood, 8225; Godey, $225; Graham, $2 25; 
Horticulturist, colored plates, $3 50; Horticulturist, plain 
edition, $1 68; Littell’s Panorama, $225; Frank Leslie's 
Gazette of Fashions, #2 25; Ballou’s Pictorial, $2 50; La- 
dies’ Repository, $1 63; Peterson, $1 63; National, $1 63; 
Arthur's Home Magazine, $1 63. Letters of inquiry 
contain a stamp for the return postage. Books sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of publisher's advertised prices. Ad- 
dress WILLIAM PATTON, Bookseller, + 

sept 15 Bt Hoboken, New Jersey. 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 

Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
® retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following: Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also,a great variety 
of Kich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Signof the Golden Eagle. 88 


Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries, 
Baltimore. Maryland, 20th June, 1855. 


CAUTION!—LOTTERY PRAUDS! 
ITZ Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries has 
deemed it his duty to caution the public against the 
humerous swindlers who circulate by mail and otherwise, 
fraudulent Lottery schemes, and pretend to be agents for 
the sale of tickets in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 
The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn 
tT the superintend of the © issioner elected by 
the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to 
examine and approve h and attend to the draw- 


All the tickets in these Lotteries, and all certificates of 
of tickets, have the signature, F. 

- Brenan, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of 
the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore, Mary- 
land.” All others are fraudulent. For full information 
on the subject of these frauds, address 

sept 8 bt F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Md. 


A GUIDE TO PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 
Directions for Coming Sates, or Tints, 
by mixing Colors, those necessary 
Coloring Landscapes and other Scenery, 
their Names, Varieties and different Uses. together with 


mation on Preparing or Sizing Paper, sizes and kinds 
of Brushes, ete., with 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Price, only 25 cents. Sent free of , 
Address PHILIP 3, COZANS, 
sept 22 2 107 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIO STORY... 


BY MAS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING. 
Beautifully illustrated, is now ready and for sale by all 
DA UBLISHER, PHILAD: 
ang 25 


LITERATURE, ETC.—The subscriber, having re- 
sumed his residence in New York, will, as heretofore, 
&t as attorney aud councillor for authors fo the reading 
nd disposal to publishers of manuscripts, in matters of 
“pyright, in the preparation of works for the press, and 
the purchase of old and new books and works of art for 
viduals and public institutions. 
Apply to or address PARK BENJAMIN 
8 West New York. 
-—Managers a committees 
ums and Institutes, desirous of securing Mr. Banzanin’s 


ing address, 


west Wate-, 9s combined with other simples by Dr. 
t, in his Balsam of Wild Cherry, basa pecullar power 
tu of the lungs, Man we. have used 
——— and generally With marked success. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
JHAMBERLAIN, 280 
N. BOSTON. tr june 16” 


TO THE FARMERS. 
DEBURG’S NO. 1 


AMMOMATED SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


HE subseriber begs to call the attention of the agri- 
cultarists to the above invaluable constituent for 
their appr ing ValiGrain Planting. The present har- 
vest in‘tieates ite superiority as a Vertilizer over Peruvian 
@uano, where it has been tried in equal quantities and 
expense bby side of the latter, producing much heavier 
grain. late scrupulous experiments made with this 
article on the Model State Farm. Massachusetts. places it 
at the head of the lirt over all other concentrated ma- 
nures ; likewise has it been pronounced the committee 
of the Model State farm, Petersburgh. Va.. without an 
equal. As there are various comporitions bearin 
same name being offered in the market for ~ par- 
pons to be of the same description, ete., some cau 
be observed by the customer in purchasing his 
article only from deputed and authorized agents. To 
avoid deception being again practiced, each bag or pack- 
age will be distinetly marked with the maker's name. The 
subscriber is ae a future and lasting reputation. 
and begs to assure his patrons no pains or exertion shall 
be wanting on his part to merit their continued patron- 
age. tis article he warrants genuine and to form all 
he claims for it. Pamphlets containing testimoniais and 
instructions for use, ete., will be forwarded on appiication 
to ©. B. DEBURG., Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, \il- 
liamsburgh, (L. 1.) New York, or his au and reli- 
able agents as uncer: 

George Davenport, Eeq.. Boston, Mass.; Messrs. H. H. 
Titus & Co., Trenton, N.J.; C. M. Stewart, Esq., Balti- 
more, Maryland; Messrs. C French & Co.. Philadelphia; 
8. Meviruders Sone. iehmond, Va.; Rowlett & -Hardy. 
Petersburg. Va.; Brearley & Mount, kockyhill, N. J.; 
Fliiott & Co , Cleveland, Ohio; H.C. White & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Kt. H. Hubbell, kaq., Wheeling, Va. sept 2 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


S.D.& H.W. SMITH 


RESPECTFULLY call the attention of the public to their 
Improved’ MeLopeons, constantly on exhibition at their 
Warerooms, 

No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of roicing Known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
strument. and rendering the tones full, clear and organ- 
like. Theaction is promptand reliable, enabling the per- 
former to execute the most rapid muxic without b/urring 
the tones. The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium over all 
competitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association ; also, at the Metropolitan Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, heid at Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices 
varying from $45 to 310. 

Larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for small 
churches and chapels, $200. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of pur- 
chasing at the end of the year, can have the rent credited 
as part payment of the purchase money. . tf sept 29 


RUSHTON’S COD LIVER OIL. 

A PAMPHLET has reached us on this subject, issued 
by FREDERICK V. RUSHTON, son and successor to 
his father, the late Wm. L. Kushton, of New York, in 
which the merits of Cod Liver Oil in Consumption and 
analogous disenes are set forth under the seal of profes- 
sional authority, and discussed with earnestness and 
ability. Without endorsing all that is claimed for its re- 
medial powers, we are nevertheless free to say, that the 
name of Kushton has been so long identified with Cod 
Liver Oil, by reason of his laudabie efforts to procure and 
ge the genuine article fur the profession and the pub- 
, thas the son deserves to be sustained in perpetuati: g 
the reputation acquired by “ RUSH TON'S COD LIVEX 
OIL,” to the preparation of which in its purity he is de- 
voting his special attention The attempt todeprive him 
of his legitimate claims in this particular, by a rival hous, 
is unworthy of public favor, and cannot fail to be frowned 
upon by liberal men in the profession Mr. RUSH TON’S 
stores are at No. 10 Astor House, and on the corner of 

Broadway and Canal Street.— Reese's Medical Gazette. 

sept 29 lt 


LADIES! 
& 
co Trt TO N 


is now a * Household Word” in the United States. 
ROBT LOGAN & Co., 
51 Dey St., New York. 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 
OGLE’S CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, etc. Boaie’s Biscraic Ham 
Dye is the greatest wonder of the age, and Boo.e’s Hsepe- 
AIONA, OF m of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; K. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St.. Lon- 
don ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists and 
perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 18 
ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 
LAK PROOF SAFES, with Havt’s Patent Powper 
Proor Locxs—both received the prize medals at the 
World’s Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, in 1858. Sole proprietors of Jonss’s Pat- 
gent Permutation Bank Look. 
SILAS C. HERRING & Co., 
+ Block, 135, 187 and 189 Water St., New York. 
Bept 


sept 8 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 

creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at depot, where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of 1. Address your orders to ‘' Propri 
4 Swedish Hair way, New York.” 


| you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 

Europe and America to the BEST Instruction Book 

that has ever been published Price, #8. Published at 
usical . Hoston, and sold at all Music Stores. 
may 5 eoptm 


YER’S HEALING EMBROCATION—the most 


valuable and potent remedy of the age 
, Cuts, Wounds, pains of all sorts, ete. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 
Since its t. on January 1. 1955, this pep- 

ular Monthly has run up toan unp dented circulation, 

being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 

eontaining one hundred pages of 

number, being more than any of the 


ONE DOLLAR! 


is printed with new type, 
fine white paper, and its matter ts carefully com- 
and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 

tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
I£ is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere. a¢ Lome 
or abroad, each number being com plete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dolar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us strteen subseribers shal! receive the 
sevenicenta copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, and Proprietor, 
of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. 

The Coquette : or, The Young Schoolmaster. W. A. Arery. 
Harry Haz-iton 

T. Wilbur. 
...... Susan H. Blaisdell. 


THE VOYAGE OP LIFE. 
HE Engravings from Cole's celebrated pictures of 
Childheed, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age, will soon 
be ready. Those who would secure the best impressions 
should send their orders without delay to the publishers, 
at 50 and 52 Cornhill. Boston. The prices of the prints 
will be: for the set of four, $12; for any three from a set, 
$10; for any two, 38; for any one, 35. Sold only by 


subscription. Engraved by James Smillie Size of the 
plate without margin. 15 1-4 inches by 23 inches. 
sept29 It PARKER, KING & Co., 


BALLOWS PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.} 


This paper presenta, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notabie events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original mies. sketches 
and poems, by the BxsT AMZRICAN AUTHORS. and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole weil spiced 
with witand humor. Each paper is Wlustrated 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events im all parta of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paperentirely origimal in thiscountry. Its pgges contain 
views of every populous city in the known warid, of all 
buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits af 
every noted character im the worid, both male and female. 


TERMS :—IVYVARIABLY ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us strteen subscribers at the last 
Pate, shall receive the serenicenih copy grati 

*,* One copy of Tas Frag or and one copy 
of Batioc’s Picroatat, together, $4 per annum. 


every Sarvrpar, by M. M. BALLOT, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streew, Boston 


The following are selected from among hundreds of like 
testimonials : 

It is a most creditabie specimen of the art typographical 
in this country. and compares well with anything of the 
sort produced in Eurepe. When the cost of the large 
number of illustrations which each number contains is 
considered. and the superfine quality of the paper on 
which the Pictorial is printed, it is really remarkable that 
the numbers can be sold for six cents. We feel a degree 
of pride that so complete a literary enterprise should hail 
from Boston.— Davy Bee. 

It is ahead of the f’mous London News in the beauty of 
its ty pography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 

It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subscription price. Every family should take it.— dmmers- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 

Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this handsome and interesting journal.— Buritnag- 
tom Centinel, Vi. 

It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady throughout the city. and in fact, a reom fitted up for 
2 parior cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This elegant weekly journal is doing much for art in this 


| eountry.— Boston Daily Atias. 


Toa Friend............. ll... Mrs. R. T. E'dredge. 
Peter Dowdy's Pian, and how it worked. ..... 4. Appleton 
W. Cowper. Jr. 
My Visit to the Country. ............... Martha Me:ville. 
My Childhood's Home... ...... R. G Denio. 
Harriet A. Davison. 
The Stranger’s Grave. ........... Tamar Anne Kermode. 
ccc Dennis R. Gilbert. 
Aunt Debby... ....... eee M. E. Rodinson. 
A Winter in the Sierra Nevadas...... Prederick Stanhope. 
Henri the Creole. ..Liews. Murray. 
Young Love’s a Merry Eif.................4d@ A. Elity. 
An Anatomical Rencontre... ..............- Tre Old Un. 
Aane S. Pickering. | 
Bad Company. ....... Austin C. Burdick. | 
The Lucid Interval............. sakes E?. Hyatt. 
Sa) ing and Doing . B. M. Stevenson. 
The Fete at the Tuilleries................. Smuth Ely, Jr. | 
The Horse Dealer.. FP. A. Durivage. 
Alone with the Cloek..................- Sharazia Bethel. 
The Pawnbroker’s Customers......... Walter Henderson. 
The Student's Intrigue. .... ... Frederick Ward Saunders. 
Love and T. Howilaad, Jr. 
Mabel Stanwood... .... Eliza Elwood. | 
Our Father's Care..................- Esther B. Stratton 
An Italian Feud. Giddngs H. Ballou. 
Childhood's Laugh.. ............ Frederick A. Parmenter. 


A Visit to my Bachelor Uncle. T. A. Kermode. 
Who are the Savages ’—Insanity—Scientifie—Ang'ing 
—Long Sermons—Telegraph to India—Our Dollar 
Month!y—The War—A Sword for s King—Diifusion of 


Knowledge in America—A Man that could pot be | 


bribed— Military Surgery—Firing on Flags of Truce— 
The Use of Tobacco—Foreign Miscellany—RKecord of the 
Times—Merry Making. 


THE 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO. 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 


GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 

collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 

letter-preas making it of intrinsic value. It 

will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 

ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 

possess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
ted low price of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one | 


enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a wing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

torial character and cheapness, and we print but a 

ted edition. M. M. BALLOU, Pwdlisher, 
Coruer of Tremout and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT LN AMERICA, AND 
CURB FOR 

YSPEPSIA, or lndignstion, Serofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, t 
tual Costiveness, Brysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 
eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. The medicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Da. T. A. HURLEY'S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Aaent New Yors—Mesars. Schieflelin, Brothers & 


Co., and ts generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. #1 per bottle ; six bottles for $5. 
may 12 eoply 


00D ENGRAVING. 
OHN ANDREW, Daavenreman ann Evoraver 


e? upon Woon, continues to execute all commissions in 
his best style, ia thy and at moderate prices. No. 
129 Washington treet, Boston. co— Pic- 
torial. eoptf may 
OR SALE—A ton of fine box-wood, logs and 
8. noe vers and designers to sup- 

ply Address A this 


It will also be for sale at-all | 


A copy grace every drawing-room table.— dibuny 


s, N 


It is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, R. I. 

The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Washington (D. C.) Union. 

We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pines y, Stevens Point, 

The Pictorial is becoming every day more and more 
popular. The beauty. delicacy and elegance of the en- 
gravings are truly wouverful. while the literary depart- 
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best writers in America — Sarannaa ( Ga.) Jow nai. 
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The standard of its literature becomes continually ele- 
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This is the most beautiful Pictorial im the world, has 
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ly been underguipg improvement, until further improve 
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A weekly panorama, in fine wood cuts, of places and 
buildings throughout our country, accompanied by ex- 
Planatory notes, tales, ete. When bound, it makes an 
ornamental and highly entertaining book.— Courter, New~ 
castle, Ind. 

The Pictorial is the only weekly illustrated paper of any 
character published in this country, and is second to 
pone in the world. It ought to be generously sustained 
by our people.— Herald, Springville, N. Y. 

A first rate, instructive, entertaining and beautifully 
Ulustrated weekly paper, filled with the best wood cuts 
ever executed.— Repudlican, Charlotte, Mich. 
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CONVOY OF GOLD FROM BRAZIL TO RIO JANEIRO. 


SCENES IN BRAZIL. 
Previous to the discovery of gold in California, the greater part 
of the precious metal which supplied the European market came 


from South America, and a large proportion of the gold from Bra- 
zil. The gold mines were disco in 1698, and the diamond 


Carolina, there were coined, in one year, $320,000—an amount 
that now seems utterly inconsiderable in view of the prodigious 
sums annually exported from the Pacific coast. The mountain of 
Vorostapak, near Abrudbanya, in Transylvania, is a remarkable 
instance—a rock impregnated throughout with a small portion of 


fornia has led to the supposition that it would become a drug in 
the market ; but, as yet, this precious metal, the “ root of all evil,” 
has not depreciated in value. The gold “ costs what it comes to.” 
Whether improved machinery and processes applied to the auri- 
ferous quartz which exists in such enormous quantities in Cali- 


mines in 1782. Up to the year 1810, Brazil had sent to Portugal 
14,280 ewt. of gold and 400 pounds of diamonds, which foreign 
countries, and especially Great Britain, purchased at the London 
market. The first of our series of engravings shows a convoy of 
gold on its way from the interior of Brazil to the city of Rio Jan- 
eiro. The gold is laden on the backs of mules, which are accom- 
panied by their arrieros, or driver. Armed native and creole sol- 
diers on foot precede it, while a group of mounted officers and 
soldiers bring up the rear. The second engraving exhibits the 
halt of the convoy. A well thatched roof protects them from the 
rays of the sun. While the menials of the party are engaged in 
the preparation of the noonday meal, the officers disperse them- 
selves in easy attitudes, and one skilled in the favorite instrument 
ot the Spanish races, thrums a seguadilla on his guitar. The 
third engraving exhibits a scene in the hills, with the various ope- 
rations connected with washing the superficial sands, and filtering 
the mountain streams for particles of gold. These spots are com- 
monly found in places inaccessible to any but the most resolute 
climbers, and delays of months’ duration are consequently not 
uncommon in the transmission of produce. On the left hand of 
the picture are a party of slaves catching the gold dust by immers- 
ing fleeces in the running water. On the right are two negroes 
beating out the dust from a fleece into a large wooden dish placed 
on the ground to receive it. Further back is seen a man weighing 
the dust in scales. Men and women are seen bringing down 
pieces of quartz containing gold to be broken up by others. The 
whole scene is a curious and interesting one. The great sources 
for a supply of gold are, of course, California and Australia, and 
here the deposits ap to be inexhaustible. Native gold is, 
however, found in parts of the world. From Georgia and 


HALT OF THE CONVOY 


gold. It has been worked to a considerable extent since the time 
of the Romans; it consists of greywacke and porphyry. Ina 
similar rock it is found in many places along the charn of the 
Alps, and in the Schlangenburg in Siberia. The treatment of the 
ores of gold, where the gold is free, consists in submitting them 
to the contact of mercury after they have been crushed and ren- 
dered fine by washing. The levigated ore and mercury are agi- 
tated together, until it is conceived that the amalgamation is per- 
fect, when the compound is exposed to a heat sufficiently intense 
to volatilize the mercury, which is condensed and recovered for 
successive operations. When gold occurs intimately mingled 
with iron pyrites, the process differs from that described above, 
only it is necessary to roast the ore, in order to pulverize it 
sufficiently to set it at liberty. Some years ago, Humboldt esti- 
mated the average annual gold product of Mexico and New Spain 
at nearly $11,000,000. The whole of Europe furnishes less than 
a million annually, of which a large proportion comes from the 
Hungarian gold mines. The immense influx of gold from Cali- 


will there be likely to be for a long time. 


tornia and Brazil will produce the condition of things to which 
we have alluded, is a question that time only can determine. 
There is certainly no complaint as yet that gold is too plenty, nor 
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